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ABSTRACT 

This thesis examines opinions of recognized 
authorities in the teaching of literature regarding the goals of the 
literature curriculum in achieving the end of producing students who 
continue to read for pleasure and enrichment once their formal 
education is completed. Criteria for selecting novels for adolescents 
include: (1) readability^ availability^ and typicality^ (2) high 
interest levels and (3) a recognizable standard of literary quality. - 
Annotated bibliographies of bocks meeting these criteria are divided 
into ten major subject categories: personal problems^ social 
problems^ adventure^ animal sto::ies^ historical novels^ science 
fiction^ mystery^ romance^ sporH-.s stories^ and car stories. (LL) 
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Research on the reading habits of adults indicates that liter- 
atur 3 programs in the secondary schools have not been successful in 
instilling a lifolong love of reading in the majority of students. 
This thesis examines opinions of recognized authorities in the teach 
ing of literature regarding the goals of the literature curriculum 
in achieving the end of producing students who continue to read for 
pleasure and em'ichment once their formal education is coi3:5Dleted. 
Dealing specifically -with the study of the novel at the junior high 
school level, a number of novels are recommended which offer a max- 
imum of interest and literary value for junior high school students. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Bacteround 

In recent years o:ie of the most frequently stated goals of the 

teaching of literature has been to instill a lovo of literature as 

"a source of inexhaustible delight."^ One authority has stated, 

More than anything else, our aim as literature 
teachers must be to make the reading of liter^^ture a 
delightful experience for our students, r . o If we 
can, indeed, make reading a delightful eperienci for 
students, other things vri.ll follow. They will continue 
to read, and in the process they will increase ti.eir 
sensitivity to lite.;atxre, to themselves:., and to the 
world around them« Pl'-;asant experierce^ hav3 e-, way of 
inducing us to come back I'or more .2 

This goal has not been met, nor has satisfactory progress been 
made toward it during past decades of increased resources for education, 
including improved teacher preparation. Studies haxe shown that very 
few students turn to literature for the pleasure it af foi'ds once their 
schooling is over. 3 Surveys indicate ohat while between 60 and 70 per 
cent of the adult populatior. read at least one magazine regularly, and 
as many as 90 per cent are r'^:gular newspaper readers, no irore than 30 



IPaul Farmer, "Literature Goals: Ifyth or Reality?," En/^lish 
Journal . LVI (March, 1967), p. 457. 

2jerry L. Walker, "Fostering Literary Appreciation in Junior High 
School," English Journal , LV (December, I966), p. H57. 

^Lester Asheim, "What Do Adults Read?," Adult Reading, Fifty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II, ed. by Nelson B. Henry (Chicago; The University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), p. 22. 

1 
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per cent are likoly to read one book a month. ^ Research concerning the 

use of public libraries paints am even bleaker picture of the reading 

habits of the products of our literature curriculum. For example: 

Not only is reading the occupation of a sr.;all seg- 
ment of the population but serious and continued reading 
is limited to a smaller se^cnt vri.thin that one. This is 
most clearly -^^hown in the figures v;e have for library 
use. About 25 per cent of the adult population of a lib- 
raiy ou/nmanity is registered \i±th the public libraiv, but 
actually only about 18 per cent use the library at least 
once a year, and only a'oout 10 per cent use it as often as 
once a month. This concentration of library use is typical 
of reading activity generally; it is probably safe to say — 
borrovjing figures from library studies — that about three- 
fourths of the books that are read are read by less than 
5 per cent of the adult population. ^ 

Existing literature programs have been ineffective not only in engender- 
ing an appreciation of the more esoteric for-ms of literature, but also 
in instilling a lasting love of the form most commonly associated with 
reading for pleasure, the novel. 

Factors other than the school literatiLL**e program, such as the 
availp.bility af reading material, the family^s attitude toward reading, 
and the competition of other leisure actd.vities also influence the 
development of a young person *s lifelong reading habits.^ But since 
the period betveen the ages of twelve to sixteen appears to be the most 
critical stage of this development, 7 the importance of the reading 
curriculum in the secondary grades cannot be overemphasized. 

In fact there is much to indicate that the very materials Eiaglish 
teachers have used in their attempt to foster a love of literature in 



^Ibid .,^ p. 8. -rbid., p. 19. 

^//ilbur Schramm, »*Why Adults Read," Adult Readin^ ^ p. 66, 
Tibid., p. 88. 
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students havo been a major factor in their students' rejection of liter- 
ature as a continuing source of pleasure. The basic preniise behind the 
selection of literary works for class study has often been that, students 
vn.ll learn to appreciate good literature only by exposure to the great 
iTiiStcrpieces, regardless of whether the students find any enjoyment in 
them at the present. "You may not like it now, but later you will be 

glad you v^ere exposed to it," has been all too connnon a cliche in the 
English classroom.^ Garlsen cites some cominenis by adults on their reac- 
tions to their high school literature experiences: 

The most detestable literary experience I had was in 
Junior year English. We spent three long weary months 
studying Kacbeth vy-hich was foHov/ed by three dull months also 
combing p.aradis o Lost in the same ridiculous manner* It was 
the most friglitful example of lazy and uninspiring teaching 
I have ever seen. 

Moving into high schoolalso moved me into the classics* 
First in line was David Copperfield which I thoroughly detested 
and because of this book, I took a hearty dislike to Charles 
Dickens. Books you had to read were the worst kind. 



English teachers who insisted on memorization of parts 
of the "Ancient Mariner" or that I get the meaning of Shake- 
speare or Addison began to bore and irritate me to the point 
that I almost came to believe that the great works of litera- 
ture were creations devised by authors for the sole purpose 
of torturing young students. Most of the fun and sense of 
wonder that I had felt for reading earliei* had deserted me.'^ 

Another authority says that forcing even intellectually girted 

adolescents to read books which they are not prepared to understand can 

produc^-^ unhappy influences on the youngsters^ attitudes tov/ard reading. 



Robert Carlsen. "For Everything There Is a Season," To£ of the 
News, m (Januai-', I965), pp. 

^Ibid., p. 104. 
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» , . Some of the pujjils develop a lifelong distaste for 
readiiig. All of theM ra.ss good books about characters 
of their ovm age because they are trying to read beyond 
their years, and they are deprived of the iiisights such 
books can open up to them on problems they face at the 
rnoir.ont. Furthermore, they think they have *'read" these 
Eiature books and >d.ll resent the suggsGtion that they 
read them again in later years. 

Reversing the failure of literature programs to encourage students 
to read can be effected more readily b;> changing the literary selections 
usud than by changing the teaching methods.^ ^ Teachers- of English 
shoxild, therefore, reconsider the principles guiding the selection of 
books for ntudy iri the secondazy grades. 

Since the adolescent years are the period in which a young person 
develops from a child into an adult, literature f r this age group 
should reflect this growth and change. Books for the adolescent reader 
shoiild be selected from "those children's stories most mature in concept 
and style, children^t, books of information not too juverdle in subject 
matter and presentation; books, both fiction and non-fiction, written 
for the teen-aged j and adult book-i, both fiction and non-fiction, which 
are app<jaling and within the comprehension of young people. "^'^ 

Teachers need to distinguish between teaching a book and teaching 
how to read a book. If students are taught to develop their reading 
skills with literature which is meaningful and interesting to them at 



^^Dora V. Smith, "Developing a Love of Good Reading," Perspectives 
on Snrlinh;. Essays to Honor Vf> Wilbur Hatfield, ed. by Robert C. Pooley, 
National Council of Teachers of English (New York: Applcton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc*, I960), p. 176. 

George Vf* Norvell, "V7atchraan, Vfiiat of Literature in Our Schools?," 
En/rlish Joiimal , LII (September, I963), p. 435. 

1 2 

'^Geneva R. Hanna and Iferiana K. McAllister, Books , Youn/^ People, 
and Reading Guidance (New York: Harper arid Brothers, I960), p. 12. 



the nioK\ent, their literary tastes are likely to mature cind expcind to 
such a plane that mere of then; can eventually read with pleasure the 
"classics" which they cuiTently find so distasteful.*' 

Since the most critical period in the development of 3J.fetime 
reading habits- seems to fall between the ages of twelve and sixteen, an 
extra responsibility is placed on English teachers in the junior high 
school grades. It is at this level that students must begin to develop 
the skills and habits that will prepare them for a lifetime of pleasur- 
able reading. And if such a goal is to be met, it must be done with 
literature which is rslevant and entertaining to them now, and not through 
the drudgery of such books as Great E>cpectations or A Tale of Tvro Cities . 

Statement of the Problem 

Because of the critical importance of the junior liigh literature 
program in the formation of reading habits and because of the novel's 
particular appeal as the fo-^m of literature most commonly associated 
with leisure reading, the study of the novel in junior high school was 
chosen as the subject of this paper. The major purpose of this study 
is the identification and analysis of a number of novels which are both 
relevant and interesting to today *3 jvinior high school students and 
which are of sufficient literary merit to be worthy of class study for 
the purpose of developing more mature reading skills. 

Tvro key terms, somewhat related and sometimes overlapping, reqviire 
definition to avoid confusion. The first, "junior novel," is the more 

^3v/alter Loban, Jlargaret Ryan, and James R« Sqviire, Teaching 
Lan.Qn;ia;?;e and Literature, Grades Seven-Twelve ^ (2nd ed«. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1969), pp. 439-A43«' 
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specific. For the pui'*i)05a of this study it is dofincd as 

an extended piece of prose fiction vrritten for adoles- 
cents which has known adolescent activities or interests 
as central elements of the plot. It pretends to treat 
life truthfully/^ 

The second tenn is much broader. "Adolescent literature" or 

"literature for adolescents" 

refers^ firsts to the rather substantial and highly 
iiTiportant body of literature produced by predoininantly 
serious ivriters specifically for the audience aged 
from about tv/'clvo to about seventeen^ in other v;ords 
principally junior and senior high school students. 
Second^ it refers to that adult literatiure wliich has 
particular relevance to the adolescent and particular 
significance to the aims of literature teaching in the 
secondary school. ^5 

Delimtations 

A v/ide range of authoritative opinion on the previously stated 
questions v^as sought and is reported in the following chapters. In an 
attempt to keep the data as current as possible^ reference nateidal for 
the most part was limited to books and articles published within the 
past fifteen years. Exceptions were works cited in recent sources as 
being particularly authoritative in certain fields. 

No attempt was made to use mathematical models or statistical 
methods to support the conclusions of the study. Bather ^ reliance was 
placed on the subjective opinions of recognized authorities to support 
the critical Judgment of the author. 



^ ^Arthur Stephenson Dunning, "A Definition of the Role of the 
Junior Novel Based on Analyses of Thirty Selected Novels," (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Florida State University, 1959), V* 61. 

' ''D\^ght L. Burton, Literature Study in the Hi^h School^ (3rd ed.. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Vans ton. Inc., 19?0), p. 237. 
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The field of novels from which the final selections v;ore made was 
e:-;tensive, though by no means all-inclusive. Lil<:ewise, the recommended 
novels analyzed in this study do not encompass all of the novels suit- 
able for study at the junior high school level. Since the immediate 
relevance of subject matter and theme v/^is a consideration in the selec- 
tion of these novels, the list should not be regarded as timeless. Sach 
year may require deletion, substitution, and addition to maintain 
reading appeal. 

For reasons pf feasibility, many special teaching problems vrere 
not considered in this study. No attempt x^^as made, for example, to 
deal with the problem of choosing material for atypical students. 

Study Procedures 

#• 

Methods for choosing books 

The methods used for gathering the field of novels from which the 
final selections were made were those which would be readily available 
to any English teacher. For reasons of practicality the field was 
limited to those books currently available ir: paperback edition. A list 
was made of books recommended by librarians with whom the writer was 
personally acquainted, by authors of books and journal articles on the 
subject of the study of the novel in the junior high grades, and by 
reviewers in various periodicals. The final selections were neces- 
sarily subjective, based on the considerations described in Chapter 
III. 

ERLC 
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jinalysis of the problem v/as based on the follovdng considerations: 

K Vrnat specific purpose should the junior high 3Chool literature 
program seek to accomplish vdthin the larger framev/ork of the entire 
literature program? 

2. V/hat role does the study of the novel play in accomplishing 
that purpose? 

3* V/hat are the skills of a mature reader? 

4* V/hich of these skills can and should be taught at the junior 
high school level? 

5« vrnat are the major readirtg likes and dislikes of junior high 
school students? 

6. VJhat features of a novel should be considered in determining 
whether a novel is of sufficient literary value to be worthy of inten- 
sive in-class study? 

?• What are the characteristics of a novel that woixld best meet 
both the entertainment and educational needs of the junior high school 
student? 

8« VJhat are some of the specific novels which are best suited 
for in-class study at the junior high school level today? 



II. A RSVIE'/ OF ilSLATED LITERATJRE 



The Literature ProF.rani 
In the past thirty years the high school curriculum has been 
influenced by a nu^iber of mai-lcedly different philosophies concerning 
the study of literature. In the late 1930's and earily 1940^3^ when 
the enphasis was on "practicality and immediacy,'^ literature ;\ras not 
considered very important. It was deemphasized and sometiiues omitted 
from the curriculum altogether. During the succeeding period, liter-- 
ature was regarded as "a moral guide to life, " and the primary empha- 
sis was on theme and idea. The reaction to this period came with the 
influence of the "Ke\>r Criticism'- on the high school curriculum. 

. . . Now literature v?as made a discipline and there 
was much emphasis on 'close reading' of individual works. 
. . . Fear of 'going outside the text' frequently resulted 
in overconcem ;ri.th technique and often students groaned 
under the process of meticulously picking selections apart. ^ 

Articles in professional publications reflect an increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the manner in which literature is taught in most 
schools today. For example, one writer states that vdth the traditional 
literature program 

-■-J 

... we drive more children away from a valid use of liter- 
ature as a life-resource than we attract to it. \Ie may not 
damage significantly those youngsters who in their home envi- 
ronments have alreadjr taken to literat"ure. We may bore them, 
but we may also help theiPt in technical ways. Anyway, they 
will go on. But most of the others we stop cold in their 



Burton, Literature Study in the High Schools, pp. 4-5. 
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tracks. Literature is not part of their lives • They rnay 
never have seen either parent read a book. V/hen, then, the 
first sajTiples they encounter turn out to be, for them, dull, 
boring, meariingless, and inoomprehensible, that *s it, brother! 
They go away and probably never come back. 



Response concept of literature study . 

Partly because of such dissatisfaction, leading experts in the 
field are advocating a new approach to the teaching of literature. The 
1966 Dartmouth Conference was largely responsible for formulating the 
concept "of English as consisting principally of experience and involve- 
ment." Applying this concept directly to the literature program, the 
conference asserted that "one does not learn literature, one responds 
to it, experiences or feels it. "3 James R. Squire quotes from the con- 
ference report: 

Response is a word that reminds the teacher that the 
experience of art is a thing of our ovm making, an activity 
in v;hdch wo .are our own interpretative nrtist. The dryness 
of schematic analysis of imagery, symbols, myths, struct'.-^x^al 
relations, et^ al. , should be avoided passionately at school 
and often at college. It is literature, not literary criti- 
cism, which is- the subject. At the present time, there is 
too much learning about literature in place of discriminating 
enjoyment, and many students arrive at and leave universities 
ivith an unprofitable distrust of their personal expe^riences 
to literature. At the university, as in the secondary school, 
the explicit analysis of literat\ire should be limited to the 
least required to get an understanding of the work, within 
the student's limits, and the aim should be to return as soon 
as possible to a direct response to the texb.^ 



^Fred T. V/ilhelms, "English: Liberal Education or Technical Educa- 
tion?," in Nev; En.f^lish, New Imperatives, ed. by Heniy B. Maloney (Ch^am- 
paign. 111*: National Council of Teachers of English, 1971), p. 64.- 

^Albert H. Marlcwardt, "Dartmouth and Afters Issues in English 
Language Teaching," in New En.f^lish. New Imperatives , p. 6. 

^"Toward a Response-Oriented Curidcixlum in Literature," in New 
En^^lish^ New; Imperatives , p. 98. 
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Although Lhe Dartmouth Conl'erence is usually creviited with devel- 
oping this approach to the literary program, trends in this direction 
ciro not uncomnion in earlier theories of adolescent reading experts. In 
i960 i'L'irgarot Early wrote, ^^Deli^^t is the essence of the work of art 
itself J the reader can grasp this delight when he has acquired a sensi- 
tivity of emotional response that is" equal to the demands of the artist's 
subject and style. "5 

In his excellent resource for anyone concerned with adolescent 
reading. Books and the Teenage Reader, G. Robert Carls en emphasizes the 
importance of pleasure in the literature program: "Eajoyment of what 
one reads is essential if the individual is to continue to read at an 
adult level. And as early as 1954 Carlsen asserted that if English 
teachers approach the organization and content of the literaiy program 
with the gocil in mind of helping students meet their needs in developing 
into adults, the reading program will become a richer and more meaning- 
ful experience for them.'^ 

Sequential pattern of /growth 

Another area of primary concern among leaders in the field of 
English education is the sequential development of mature reading habits 
and interests. One writer warns that "when teachers ignore the natural 
sequence in the reading interests of adolescents or try to abrid.^e 

^"Stages of Growth in Literary Appreciation," The English Journal ^ 
XLIX (>Iarch, i960), p. I6I. 

^(Revised ed.; New York: Bantam Books, 1971), p. 5. 

7"Behind Reading Interests," The English Journa ls XLII (January, 
1954), pp. n-12. . 
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tha-a^ they drive students av.'^ay from literatuT": rather than lead them to 
g 

it," SxKnmarizing research in the field, Carlsen says that gro^vr'th of 
literary av^-areness "seems to follov^ a developmental pattern tiiat re.r^ains 
relatively consistent from individual to individual, • • . So it isn't 
a jaatter of what is 'the proper study of literature* — it is what is the 
proper study of literature at a given stage of one's lifo."^ 

I^garet Early has described the stages of developing literary 
appreciation and their implications for the literature program^ The 
process begins with the stage of "unconscious enjoyment," At this 
stage delight in reading comes easily, without mental struggle. It is 
an important step because readers "must be convinced that literature 
affords pleasure" before they are willing to make the effort to achieve 
enjoyment on a higher plane*^^ 

The teacher can foster growth in literary appreciation at this 
stage by providing "a variety of selections appropriate to the varying 
maturity and interests of his pupils," He can refrain from analyzing 
literature to the extent that the delight is gone. "Teachers should 
remember that a reader of trash has the chance of improving his taste; 
a nonreading pupil has no taste to improve*"'^ 

As the reader matures he progresses from the stage of "unconscious 
delight" to the next stage of "self-conscious appreciation." The reader 

n 

"^Farmer, "Literature Goals: l^h or Reality?," p. 459, 

9"The Interest Rate is Rising/' The English Journal , LIX 
(May, 1970), p. 657. 

^ ^"Stages of Growth in Literary Appreciation," pp. 163-1 64* 

^^I bid., p. 164. 
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now asks v/hy soniethins happened instoad of being satisfied vdth just 

Iciovdng what happened^ Judgment becon;es a part of his response to 

literature J ^ At this stage the teacher's role is to guide students 

tov/ard the elements of a piece of literature which satisfy the need for 
a higher level of appreciation. This is the time to begin consideration 
of setting, characterization, narrative devices, tone, theme, style, 
etc J 3 

The highest stage of literary appreciation is that of "conscious 
delight." At this stage, "the reader responds vdth delight, knows v/hy, 
chooses discriminatingly, and relies on his own judgment. His reading 
has range and power." Only a limited number of readers have the capa- 
city for achieving this stage. 1^ 

She further details some of the characteristics of the adolescent 
reader : 

Immature readers often have difficulty in maintain- 
ing an objective attitude in distinguishing their own ideas 
from the author's. Their reactions are highly personal, 
stemming from their own emotions, and unchecked by the 
weight of the author's words. They tend to express opinions 
rather than to interpret meanings. This characteristic 
appears to be related to general reading ability and to 
intellectual development. It is also related to the develop- 
ment of emotional maturity, through which the individual 
learns to s^e himself in relation to others, gains perspec- 
tive in his \dsion of himself, and moves from subjective 
reactions to increasing objectivity. Lxterature can contri- 
bute to this growth; at the same time, insight into literature 
depends upon sensitiveness in emotional response. 



l^rbid., pp. 164-165. ^3 Ibid . 3 p. 166. 

^ ^Ibid .. pp. Ic 6-167. ^ hh±d ., p. 162. 
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Coalf3 for thq literature prof.rarTi 

The trend a-^.oriE e:cpcrts in the teaching of literature, then, is 
away fror. the tradition of certain prescribed works which have acquired 
a reputation of literary greatness and toward a curriculum built around 
literature vrhich adolescents enjoy and appreciate on their o;^ti level. 
The Oregon curriculum states the basis of such a literature program in 
this way; '^The emphasis in the curriculum is not upon giving the 
student certain 'facts' about certain works of literature, but rather to 
provide him with the skill to ujiderstand any work of li'^erature."^^ 

Robert Small's statement of appropriate goals for the literatxire 

curriculum are representative of thinlcLng among current authorities: 

... to produce students who (a) enjoy reading works of 
literature, (b) are prepared to read without further assist- 
ance of a teacher other v;orks of literature than those studied, 
and (c) have a general understanding of the characteristics 
and standards of quality of the various literary types such 
as the novel. ^7 

James B. Squire sets forth four principles for consideration in 
establishing a response-oriented literature curriculum! 

1 . The ultiniate purpose of literary education in the 
secondary schools is to deepen and exbend the responses of 
young people to literature of many kinds. • • • 

2. Response to literature is not passive but active. . • . 

3. Response to literature is highly personal and is de- 
pendent to a considerable degree upon the background of e:q:)eri- 
ences in literature and in life that a reader brings to any 
literary work. ... 



4. Response to literature can be affected by methods 
of approach utilized by the teacher within the classroom. 



l^The Oregon Curriculum Study Center, A Curriculum in En/^.lish . 
Grades 2z\Z (Eugene: The University of Oregon, 1965)^ P» 6.- 

''7"Toaching the Junior Novel," The En^li^- ih Journals LXI (February, 
1972), p. 223. 

^^"Tov/ard a Response-Oriented Curriculum," pp. 92-95. 



The niOGt frequently mentioned ultim^^te goal of the literature 
program is to help students to develop a deep and lasting appreciation 
of literature. One vnri^.cr suggests three specific objectives v;hich 
should be met in order to achieve that goal; (l) "Upgrading r.tudents' 
present readj.ng interests and abilities," (2) "acquainting students 
vdth worthivhilo current publications," and (3) "showing students v/hat 
literature offers in pleasure and profit."^ 9 



_Purpose of the .junior hi/^ ^ h school literature curricului^i 

Referring to Margaret Early's aoscription of the grovrth of liter- 
ary appreciation, Dorothy Petitt states that the job of the junior high 
school English teacher is to heighten the joys of reading for the 
student v;ho is between the stages of unconscious deli.ght and self-con- 
scious appreciation of literature. }Iis task is to begin the process 
toward developing the stage of self-conscious appreciation which will 
continue through the high school yoajrs and even into coDJLege.^O 
Another authority asserts more specifically that 

. . . the primary aT^phas in junior high school reading 
should be on the pleasure v^hich the student receives from 
reading. Although the teacher vdll, of course, have deeper 
and broader goals for his students, the all-important immediate 
values of literature to the student must always be kept in 
mind. These pleasures should, through class discussion, become 
more intense euid, at the same time, more thoughtful. Tl^e 
junior high school student does not vdsh to analyze extensively, 
but his teacher can, with properly chosen experiences, start 
the analytical, evaluative process. 



oyal J. Mersey, Tjnpr ovlnR English Instruction (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc.^ 19'9V. rr. ?.? * • 

^^The Ju:.' 'V Kev-;1 1. the Classroom," The English Journal , LII 
(October, I963), p. 51-2. 

21 Small, "Teaching the Junior Novel," p. 223. 
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Jeri-y V/alker offers tv;o very practical v/ays to detennine vmcthcr 
Dtudcnts have appreciated v;hat they have read. They are "(l) to aclc 
the sijTiple question, 'Did you like it7« and (2) to notice v;hat, if 
anything, they read next. "22 



Rocidin.q: interests of adolescents 

If the primary emphasis of the juni-or high school literature pro- 
gram is to bo the pleasure that can be derived from reading, then the 
reading interests of adolescents must be a central factor in designing 
the curriculura. 

I-Juch research has been done to determine the specific reading 
interests of this age group. The following list summarizes some of 
the most significant information concerning adolescent reading inter- 
ests that has resxxlted from these studies: 

!• The reading interests of boys and girls differ 
significantly. 

2. The reading interests of bright, average, and 
below-average young people tend to be much tho same, 
although the selections they read to satisfy chese inter- 
ests may be different. 

3. Reading interests change little geographically 
or historiceilly. 

4. Young people read primarily for content rather 
than for style or literary quality. 

5. Reading interests follow predictable patterns 
through adolescence. 

6. Yoirng readers get as much from the rapid reading 
of a selection as they do from a long and detailed study 
of it. 

7. The traditional way of teaching literature has 
not succeeded in producing adults v/ho are active readers. 23 



"Fostering Literary Appreciation in Junior High School, " 
^^Farmer, "Literature Goals: Ifyth or Reality?," p. 459, 
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Sex as an influence cn reading interests 

Geor^^c V/. norvcll's authoritative study indicates that .sex be- 
eches an important factor in the reading interests of young people 
beginning about the fifth grade and continuing through high school • 
The difference in reading interests of boys and girls is most acute 
during the junior high school years •'^ On the basis of this finding, 
Norvell suggests the following implications concerning the selection 
of readi^.g materials: 

1 • If children are to be provided with satisfactory 
materials, reading interests of boys and girls must receive 
separate consideration, 

2, Reading materials commonly used in literatui^e 
classes are better liked by girls than by boys in a ratio 
of more than two to one. If boys are to be given a fair 
chance to develop the reading habit, a major revision must 
be made in the materials studied in school, 

3. For reading in common, only materials well liked 
by both boys and girls should be used, 

Norvell suggests that factors to look for in selecting reading 
materials for boys are narration, dominant male characters, adventure, 
animals, obvious humor, and patriotism. Some factors to be avoided 
in selecting materials for boys are romantic love, home and family 
life, and religion. Girls prefer features such as narration, humor, 
patriotism, mild adventiire, animals, sentiment, romantic love, and 
home and family ]^fe in their reading matter. 

A more recent study of the reading preferences of boys and 
girls was done by Mary L, Smith and Isabel V. Eno, They asked 510 
students in grades 7-12, "If you could have an author write a story- 

24The Reading Interests of Young People, (Boston: D, G. Heath 
and Go,, 1*950), p, 48. 

2 5ibld,, p. 6, ^ hh±d. . pp. 70-71. 
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to-order foi^ you^ what would you have him put in it?" Tho results 

arc broken down as follov^s:^? 

Junior lliF.h Boys Senior Hir.h Boys 

>syoter>' \o% Adventure 

Sports 15^ I't^stcry 25J6 

Science fiction 155^ > Sea stories 2$%^ 

Adventure Comedy 2lw^ 

/oiimal stories 135^ Historical 23;1' 

Sea stories 10^ Science fiction 2^% 

Junior Hij:^h Girls Senior Hig!;h Girl 

Romance 65^ Romance b6% 

j^^ystery 20% Career ?>6% 

Career \2% I^stery 32% 

Comedy •••••• ^^% Adventure 305b 

Comedy 28^ 

kge as a factor in reading interests 

As the results of the Smith and Qio study seen to indicate, age 

is another significant influence on adolescent reading interests • 

Carls en points out that 

• . . -nose things young people want to read about are 
related to their chronological age regardless of the 
level of their reading ability* Therefore, an eighth- 
grader v/ho has twelfth-grade reading ability does not 
usua]-ly have twelfth-grade reading interests, nor does 
the one with a fourth-grade reading ability have fourth- 
grade reading interests, 

The reading interests of young people follow a relatively con- 
sistent pattern as they matxare. In late childhood and early adoles- 
cence the reader will turn to the mechanically written juvenile 
series books, such as the Hardy Boys or Nancy Drew, for escape and 



27iivjhat Do They Really Want to Read," ^le English Journal , L 
(ilay, 1966), pp. 343-3^. 

^%ooks .and the Teenage Reader , p« 3 • 
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^uJiconscious delight. Gradually he voll t\xm to the junior novel 
v;hich attCi-npts to deal truthfully and realistically vdth the life and 
problCi-ns of the adolescent • Later_, at about fifteen, he will become 
raore interested in the popular adult novel, the Icind of book that 
usually inakcG the best-seller lists bul^ rarely finds its way into 
the timeless body of great literature. Some readers never move beyond 
this stage, but those v/ho do find appeal in the modern classics — ^the 
best v/orks of such writers as Steinbeck, Heming;>ray, and Gamus. The 
fetv who continue to mature in their reading tastes discover pleasure 
in the few works which have established themselves through genera- 
tions of readers_, but this final stage rarely comes before the middle 
college years .^9 

Specific preferences of junior high school students 

k study involving 4^250 junior high school students and 862 short 
stories from junior high anthologies revealed some particular reading 
preferences of students at this level. They were found to prefer 
(l) descriptions of people to descriptions of places; (2) emphasis on 
plot rather than on theme; (3) a great deal of physical action; (4) much 
conflict, both internal and external; (5) suspense; (6) uncomplicated 
presentation; and (7) a moderate amount of dialogue.^^ 



^G. Robert Garlsen, "The Pdght Size: The Adolescent's En- 
counters With Literature," Top of the News, XXIII (November, I966), 
pp# 61-62. 

H. Simpson arid Anthony Soares, "Best and Least-Liked Short 
Stories in Junior High School, " The English Journal, LIV (February, 
1965), pp. 108-110, 
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Roading to satisly poroonal needs 

Not only do youn^ people read for entertaiirTient, they read to 

fiilfill their o^vn personal needs, to learn about life, to find solutions 

to problems. Carlson puts it this v;ay: 

If books are to have any meaning^ they must be related 
to the young person's personal and social needs. These needs 
have been described as tasks which must be accomplished if a 
person is to gro\r from a dependent cliild to aji independent 
adult. The basic tasks which the teenager must undertake are 
the following: 

' 1. Discovering his sex's role in our culture. . . . 

2. Developing nevr relationships with people his own age. . . 

3. Achieving an easy relationship with members of the 
opposite sex. • . . 

4- Accepting his physical body. • . • 

5. Changing his relationship with his parents • • . • 

6. Working for pay. • . . 

?• Finding a vocation. . c * 

8. Becoming aware of his value patterns. . • .^^ 

In a similar mannerj Hanna and McAll ister list the needs of young 
people which literature can help to satisfy. 

1 . Young people need reassurance that they are normal 
physically;, mentally, emotionally, and socially. 

2* Young people need opportiinities to develop emotional 
independence from adults. 

3« Young people need help in solving their problems 
concerning fairdly relationships. 

Urn Young people need help in establishing their roles 
as adults, particularly in the area of earning a living and 
of establishing a home and family. 

5. Young people need' satisfactory relationships with 
other young people of both sexes. 

6* Young people need to understand and learn how to 
control, v;henever it is possible, the physical world and 
the universe. 

?• Young people need to experience success directly 
and vicariously. 

8. Young people need help in developing socially 
sensitive attitudes and in attaining a degree of socially 
responsible Tpehavior. 



Books and; the Teenage Reader , pp. 10-12. 
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9. Young people need help in v^orkin^ out a consis- 
tent personal philoiiophy ox life. 

10. Young people need help in developing an aesthe- 
tic appreciation ♦ 

.11. Young people need opportunities for wholesome 
fun and relaxation. •^'^ 

Preference for fiction 

J. Harlan Shores inade a study of the kinds of reading material 
high school students choose. It revealed that 57 per cent of the stu- 
dents prefer literat\ire to other types of reading matter, and 49 per 
cent prefer fiction to non-fiction, l-iore students chose novels of 
various types than short stories, drama or poetry. ^3 

Another writer, focusing specifically on ^junior high school stu- 
dents, says that they rely heavily on the junior novel for the.i ' •\')s- 
ure reading even when they recognize the shortcomings of some of these 
books, "because they choose books for pleasure largely on the basis of 

topical content, not on literary quality or style. "-^^ 

A study of books which tenth grac^.rs considered "personally sig- 
nificant" further substantiates the preferences adolescents have for 
the novel. Of the forty-eight resulting titles, thirty-four are novels, 
only eight of which may be considered "classics." Of the remaining 
titles, eleven are biography and non-fiction, two are drama, and the 
Bible completes the list.^^ 

3 ^Books , YounR People, and Readin.^ Guidance t p# 55* 

-^^"Reading Interests and Informational Needs of High School Stu- 
dents," The Rea^in£ Te^^ X7II (April, 1964), pp* 537-538. 

2^3en F. Nelms, "Reading for Pleasure in Jiinior High School," 
The Enf^lish Journal^ LV (September, 1966), p. 678« 

o r 

•^-^James R. Squire and Robert Applebee, Hi.gh School En/?lish 
Instruction Today (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, I96S), p. 105« 
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The novel in the literature program 

^llthough students shov; a distinct preference for the novel over 
any other literary form, English teachers have always faced a nunher of 
problems related to class study of the novel • Of a purely practical 
nature has been the problem of availability of material for classroom 
use. This difficulty has largely been alleviated in the last few- years 
by the widespread use of paperback books 

I'lore difficult to overcome are the philosophical problems. For 
years the study of the novel in class has been limited largely to a 
rather select few works, usually "classics," which teachers feel are 
'^worth teaching," and wliich they believe vdll give students uplifting 
and rei^rarding experiences with fine literature. This basis for select- 
ing novels for class study. often ignores the developmental process by 
which adolescents achieve reading maturity. "To some extent a rather 
widespread burden of contempt for the 'juvenile' and the contemporary 
has crippled the teaching of the novel. "37 

Burton continues. 

Considering the entire literary tradition, it is diffi- 
cult to defend the position that ciny two or three novels are 
the sina qua non of the literary education during adolescence. 
It is quite obvious that, no matter what may be a teacher's 
opinion of a particular novel and no matter what position the 
book has held in literary history, it will be rewarding to a 
student only in terms of his reactions to it and of the value 
he perceives in his experience of reading it. It is unfor-^' 
tunately apparent that the majority of high school graduates 
look back on their tenth-grade experience with Silas Mamer, 
for G^iample, as relatively impleasant, though the novel has 
a secure reputation in the literary traditipn. ... A great- 
er permissiveness must characterize choice of selections for 
classroom use. 33 

3^3urton, Literature Study in the Hi^h Schools, pp. 74-75. 
37 lbid.3 p- 75- 3Slbid^ p. 76. 
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Developin.;^ SkillG for ili.ture Readinft^ 
The teacher of literature wants his students to enjoy reading^ but 
wants the level of enjoyment not to remain stationary. In order to 
deepen and broaden their literary range, the teacher should help his 
students to develop the slcLUs which enable them to read at levels of 
gradually increasing maturity. 

TvTiat is readin/7 maturity? 

Literary maturity '^implies the ability to differentiate between 
structural simplicity and structural complexity, the ability to grow 
toward recognition of the aspects of literary art which separate thfe 
shoddy from the successful, the truthful from the untruthful. "^9 

Another source points out that while maturity in reading cannot be 
precisely defined, some characteristics of the mature reader can be 
identified. First, the mature reader confronts new facts and new ideas 
with an open mind. He is willing to reconsider his own position in 
light of new information. A second characteristic is that the mature 
reader possesses an honest insight into his own capabilities and limi- 
tations. He is constantly striving to deapen his level of self -under- 
standing, and reading provides him with a broad level of expeilence 
from Winich to draw knowledge of self. It may also be said that the 
mature reader has a concern for other people and society as a whole. 
He tries to understand people who are different from himself and to 
regard their pi'oblems and differences with tolerance and sympathy. 

39 

-^^Dunning, dissertation, p. 119. 
^^Hanna and McAllister, pp. 3-7. 
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Kinds of responses to readinr 

At dirfcrcnt levels of r-aturity, the reader may respond to liter- 
ature in a variety of ways. Arnold Lazarus divides these responses into 
six basic types. 

U Valuin.g: . The student shares his feelings; tells what 
he accepts, adjnires, cherishes — or what he rejects — in liter- 
ature and life. 

2. Describing. The student identifies and in his own 
vrards describes without necessarily defining such literary 
elements as persons, places, actions, patterns, and rhetorical 
effects. 

3. Pis cover in.f^ relationships . The student makes connec- 
tions (discovers similarities, continuities, reciprocitie:='.} 
betv/een various literaiy elements; between one work and another; 
between a literaiy work and another art form (e.g.^ in the fine 
arts, theater arts, and electronic media). 

4. Discriminating ^ The student explains significant 
dj.fferences he recognizes or discovers betvj-een various literary 
forms 'and vrarks: betv;een a literary vrark and another art form. 

5. Inferrin/^ . The student tells what he has generalized 
or abstracted (e.g., connotation, suggested meaning, vision of 
life) from what he has read; or he demonstrates his inferences 
through role-playing and other oral and vnritten re-creations. 

6. Evaluating ^ The student, respecting the right of each 
art forru to its ovm integrity, tells why he does or does not give 
high marks to a literary work he has read, or to a version of it 
he has also experienced in the electronic media, or to a review 
of either he may have a^so read.^^ 

Difficulties in responding to literature 

l^ost adolescents are not mature readers, and they often have diffi- 
culty in forming appropriate responses to the literature they read. 
James H. Squire studie'sl the reading responses of adolescents, and found 
six common "sources of difficulty in interpretation": 

1 . Problems in comprehending the narrative, primarily (a) misunder- 
standing of key v.'ords, (b) failure "to gra^p the implications of details 



^^"Performance Objectives in Reading and Responding to Literature," 
The English Journals U::: (January, 1972), p# 53* 
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presented by the author/' and (c) making incorrect inferences frorn dcto.ils 
in the story. Adolescents vdth these dixxiculties were characterised by 
an unv/iUingness to adinit they had problems in comprehension and by cling- 
ing to their incorrect interpretations, 

2. "Reliance on stock responses," Five common themes of these 
responses were, 

(a) "Adolescents are not responsible for their own actions," 

(b) "A boy or girl in trouble doesn't have a very healthy home 
life," 

(c) "Wealth and happiness are incompatible," 

(d) "V/hen adults and adolescents are rn conflict, the adults 
are almos'^ always wrong*" 

• (e) "Punishment for adolescent wrongdoing accomplishes little 
and should be avcidedv" 

3. Distortion because of "their demands for faiiy tale solutions 
and , , , their frequent unwillingness to face the realities of unpleasant 
interpretation, " 

4. A tendency to "prejudge a selection according to the presence 
or absence of a certain featixre," such as physical description, 

5. Irrelevant associations with personal experiences or with inci- 
dents in other stories, movies, or television programs, 

6. Insistence I'on clarity and definiteness in interpretation even 
when clues in the story are fragmentary and minimal,"^ 



^he Responses of Adolescents \ih±le Reading Four Short Stories 
(Chan:paignj 111,: National Council of Teachers of Shglish, 1964), 
pp. 37-49. 
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Conera l skilli; nocesGar:/ for r.atiire reading 

In order to become nature readers, adolescents irtust be helped to 
overcome their difficulties in interpretation by developing the skills 
necessary for a full response to literature. Most of the skills impor- 
tant to a total readin^^ experience fall into three categories: 

(1) Those needed to perceive the beauty in form that close- 
ly parallels content: the author selection of media; 
his uses of rhythm and balance; the interrelationship 
of setting^ tone, and point of view, 

(2) Those needed to perceive development: the structure of 
the narrative^ the logic of the characterization, the 
relationship of incidents and theme, 

(3) Those needed to explore meanings below the surface: the 
basic theme, the connotative effect of vrords, the use of 
imagery, the signs and symbols, the satire and irony, the 
underlying myth or archtype,43 

Some important attitudes toward reading that students should be 
helped to develop are "responding with genuineness, suspendirAg judgment, 
vreighing evidence objectively, searching for several meanings, and fus- 
ing intellectual and emotional reactions,"^ 

Skills for readin/?; the novel 

Dwight Burton describes three basic skills necessary for a full 
reading esqperience of a novels He sees the skills as developing pro- 
gressively, one building on another. The first skill which needs to 
be developed in intensive study of the novel is the ability of the 
reader to enter the work imaginatively — ^to bring his own experiences 
and emotions to bear on the experiences and emotions of the book. If 
students are to grasp meaning in a novels they mist next learn to 



^^Loban, Ryan, and Squire, Teachin/:: Lanffliajc^e and Literature, 
p. hUk* 

^Ibid. 
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^^hypothesize" as they read. They must learn to consider the purpose 
of each event in a book as it is encountered, and then to reoianiine it 
in relation to the v^ork as a v^hole, /iXter the student is practiced in 
the skills necessary for imginative entry and perception of ineanine, 
he can begin to judge the artistic unity and significance of the v;ork, 
considering such questions as: "Is it true to life? • • • Were the 
characters real? V/as the plot improbable? Was the author skillful in 
description?"^^ 

Sr^ecific points of emphasis for class study 
of the novel in .jmiior hij^h school 

Obviously, if the teacher recognizes the natural pattern of lit- 
erary development, he cannot expect his students to learn all of these 
skills at once, The process of development must be gradual, beginning 
in junior high school and continuing through the high school grades* 

Concerning the skills which should be taught in the junior high 
school grades, Bu;rton says. 

In the. junior high school the students can learn the 
various purposes that fiction may. have: simply to entertain 
through a funny, exciting, or xinusual story; to satirize or 
burlesque something; to create some kind of effect or impres- 
sion; to present an insight into a person's character. ^'-^ 

The junior high school teacher can also begin instructing his students 

in some of the tasic structural and stylistic elements of the novel, 

such as character development, plot, setting, and even symbolism. 

Before students can be asked to "characterize, they must be 

taught to recognize the clues an author uses in developing a character. 

^^ Literature Study in the Hi^h Schools, pp. 
%bid. , p. 70. 
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To introduce the study of character development the teacher night ask, 

• • . "Hov/ do ve arrive at our judgnients of people in 
. real life?^' Students vdll usuallj^ ansv/er this question 
vrith such responses as: ^^By the \ra.y they act." "By what 
they do*" "By vrhat other people say about then." "By 
the v/ay they . talk." "By the v/ay they dress." "By the 
kinds of things they like to do." Then the teacher can 
point out that in fiction one arrives at estimation of 
character through the same kinds of clues. ^7 

J. N. Hook's list of the nine basic methods of revealing a character 

can also be helpful: 

1 • Telling what kind of person he is 

2. Describing the person, his clothing, his environment 
3- Shoid.ng his actions 

4. Letting him talk 

5* Relating his thoughts 

6. Shovdng how other people talk to him 

7. Showing what other people say about him 

5, Showing how other people react because of him 
9. Shov^dng hovr he reacts to others^^ 

The study of plot should help the student develop more mature dis- 
crimination in his reading. He should learn to recognize that in good 
fiction, as in life, events are usually founded on a cause and effect 
basis. "A good study question for students is: 'Was there any prepar- 
ation for" this happening, any reason for it in what has gone before, or 
did this happen purely by chance or coincidence?'" Proper guidance in 
studying plot should help the student to reach a level of maturity in 
reading at which he can recognize and reject poor literatxire in which 
coincidence plays too great a role. ^9 



^'^Ibid^, pp. 71-^72. 

^%ie Teaching of Hi^h School En/^lish (New York: The Ronald 
Press Co:..:;pany, 1959), pp. 179-180. 

^^Burton, Literature Study in the Hip.h Schools, p. 71 • 
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Study of setting at the junior high school level oho^old sci^/e as a 
bacio for later study. Fiction for tliis age level should have an c:<pli- 
citly stated sotting or obvious clues to setting. Trcdning in recognis- 
ing the obvious clues as to the time and place of a story will pave the 
v;ay for interpreting more subtle clues later on^^^ 

Symbolism in literature is often a very difficult matter for the 
adolescent to understand, 'ihe concept of symbolism should be introduced 
in jimior high school, but it should be kept at a very simple level and 
expanded very gradually. 51 

But in teaching the various elements of the novel, the teacher must 
always be careful not to put too much emphasis on reactions to parts of a 
story so that students lose sight of the relationship of the parts to the 
whole • 52 

The Role of the Junior Novel in the Classroom 

In selecting novels for class study, the English teacher must find 
those v;hich appeal to the interests of his students, which are not beyond 
their level of reading skills ani which offer an opportunity to broaden 
those skills. For the jimior high grades, especraHy, the better jurilor 
novels may offer such material. 

Limitations of the yo^mR reader 

The author of a novel written especially for the young adolescent 
must recognize that his reading audience is limited both in the experience 

50lbid., p. 72 51 Ibid ., pp. 72-74. 

52squire, The Responses of Adolescents VMle Reading: Four Short 
Stories, pp. 54-55. 
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axid sl-d.llo that adult readers may possoGS. He must limit liis vj-ork 
accordingly. 

Because children lack an adult e:qDerience of life, they have diffi- 
culty in comprehending some adult experiences. Likewise they often can- 
not understand an adult's view of children's e^qperiences. Also related 
to the child's Limited experience of life is the fact that the young 
reader is involved daily with problenis and interests vj-hich no longer 
concern the adult. Therefore good children's Literature should deal vd.th 
miatters vd.thin the range of experience of the yoimg reader and should be 
told from a view point id.th vdiich he can identify. 53 

The child's attention span and his ability to Jump from one thread 
of a story to another are usually not as developed as in the adult 
reader • Therefore' books for young people are often shorter than adult 
books, and the plot^ are less complex. 

j\nother vray in which the young reader is often more limited than 
the adult reader is that his vocabulary is smaller. Because the writer 
of books for young people must keep his language at a level suitable for 
his reader, he does not have the fre'odom and flexibility of style that an 
author of adiolt literature has.^f 

Characteristics of the junior novel 

In Chapter I, the junior novel is dofiried as "an extended piece of 
prose fiction v/ritten for adolescents which has known adolescent activ- 
ities or interests as central elements of the plot. It pretends to treat 

53 James Steel Smith, A Critical Approach to Children ' s Literature 
(Nevr York: McGraw-Hill, 19^7), pp. 15-18. 

5 4lbid ;. p. 19. 55ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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life tnitlii'ully,'^ It is nov; necessary to e:'3i.une some of the ciore 
specii'ic characteristics of this special genre, 

li^jona and Kc/illister state succinctly that "the junior novel is 
less lengthy and less coinpleic than the adult novel and is concerned 
v/ith adolescent characters and their problcjr^s,'*^^ (jther writers 
calamine the type in ir^ore detain.. 

Most junior novels are sij^lar in structure and technique. They 
are shorter than the average novel, and the action is usually limited 
to a relatively short span of time, "Generally, plots are straight- 
forv;ard and on a single plane, building to a climax neax the ^nd of the 
book and giving a very brief wrap-up, • , The style is simple and 
easy to read, and the point of view is usually oianiscient.57 

In 1959, Dunning identified a number of characteristics "suggested 

by the carexol reading of thirty popular junior novels.": 

1 • Authors of junior novels mirror adolescents ■ interests 
accurately, , , . 

2, Maturity — or growing up — is typical thematic concern, 

3« Junior novels consistently avoid taboo concerns, , « . 

4» Junior novels are typically concerned with socially and 
economically fortunate families, , , • 

5, Didacticism is a characteristic of the junior novel. 
In another study, the books of six very popular authors of junior 
novels59 v;ere examined to try to find the formula of their construction, 

-^^ Books , Young People, and Readin/T Guidance , p. 22. 
^^Burton, Literature Study in the Hij>h Schools^ p. 250* 
58Dissertation, pp, 315-321. 

59The authors are Betty Cavanna, Anne iinery, Henry Gregor Felsen, 
Kary Stolz, James L. Summers, and John Tunis, 



Four charactoristic elenicnts v;cre identified: ''tTpe of situation^ pr.t- 
tern of action, character roles and relationships, and sotting. 

The a:3p^ct found ^o have chan^^cd r.,03t in recent years v;as the 
situation vhich fornis tho basis for t,;e plot. The ir.ost recent junior 
novels tend to deal vith social and moral, probleuis such as teenage 
niarriage, racial tension, drug addiction, and anti-war protest, v;hile 
junior novels of the 1940^s and 1950*s were primarily concerned vri.th 
dating, school, and fa^iily problc.nis,^^ 

I-lartinec outlines the pattern of action, v/hich she found unchanged 
over the years ^ as follows: 

1 . After the introduction of the protagonist, the problem 
is dranatised by a brief episode, and then explicitly 
stated by an intrusion of the oiraiiscient author ♦ 

2. Although the protagonist has iiianaged to function ade- 
quately up to a point, nov/ some event destroys the pre- 
carious equilibrium and precipitates a crisis ♦ 

3. The protagonist reacts vd.th increasing frustration, 
refusing to heed the advice of wiser characters, and 
instead of approa^.hing the solution ox the problem, 
seemingly getting further and further av;ay froin it» 

4» Just as a point of absolute hopelessness see:ns to have 
been reached, an accident, coincidence, or the sudden 
intervention of a ^'transcendent" character brings illxm- 
ination and insight to the beleagured protagonist. 

5» The problen is solved by the protagonist and appropriate 
action is talcen.^^ 

There are four major elements among the characters: "the teenage 

protagonist, the peer group, adults (parents and tea.chers), and the 

transcendent character, who may be either a teenager or an adult ,"^3 



^^Barbara Martinec, "Popular — But Not Just a Part of the Crol^^d: 
Implications of Formula Fiction for Teenagers," The English Journal, 
D: (March, iv71), ?• 340. 

^^Ibid.. p. 341 ^ ^Ibid. , pp. 341-342. 



%^d.^. p* 342, 



Since the 1950^5 the protagonist has usually been 



• • . one v:ho faces a seenangly insoluble personal probleui 
that threatens to blight his entire life. The story is 
usually told frora the viev.^oint of this character, ;dLth 
frequent cO'iments by an orrmscient author to fiUL in the 
gaps« The usual age of the protagonist is seventeen (just 
older than the age group for v/hom the book is jjitended). 
In spite of his iirj^iaturity and personal defects, the 
protagonist is usually good-looking (but doesn't realize 
it) and possesses sonie unusual talent for art, music, 
v/riting, sports, or group leadership*^^ 

tiirtinec found the most important relationship between character 

to be that of the protagonist to the peer group. She describes the 

relationship thus: 

The protagonist is usually an outsider trying des- 
perately to break into a choice clique. But though the 
protagonist v^ants to be accepted by his peers, this attitude 
is so3iev;hat ambivalent, since part of him enjoys being set 
apart from the group. ... If this "loner" has a close 
friend, it is another social outcast rather than a truly 
compatible companion. There is, however, almost alv;ays 
another teenager of the same sex who functions as a rival. 
In a sizable number of stories, the rival teenager also 
functions as the transcendent character, pro\lding the 
advice which brings the illumination. Usually after this 
climax, the protagonist and the former rival become bosom 
friends. The resolution of the protagonist's problem 
alvrays brings him into closer and more harmonious contact 
vdth the peer group, v/here he generally emerges as a leader. 
The old "outsider'^ friend may well be left behind, an 
example of what happens to those who do not "mature" enough 
to move into the groupo^^ 

Adults normally remain on the sidelines of the action. "Parents 
and teachers are usually depicted as wise and benevolent but rather 
remote. Though they have the answers that the teenager is seeking, 
parents are unable to communicate their knowledge. "^^ 



Ibid. , pp. 342-343. ^^Ibid., p. 343^ ^^Ibid. 
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The three basic settings for the junior novel are 

. . . home^ school and the "hangout/' in order of importance. 
The home is usually ndddle or upper-iriddle class^ suburban 
or sinoU toV/H rather than urban^ though recently some erq^er- 
iments have been made vdth lov^er class backgrounds. . • • 
h'ov/over, although the family's economic status may vary^ the 
middle class outlook of the protagonist remains. 

In another type of study, James E. Davis investigated research 

dealing ''.vith the characteristics of the novel up to 1959, and selected 

junior novels i^rritten since then in order to compare and contrast them« 

He found three major similarities: 

1 . Sentence structure used in junior novels is still predomi- 
nantly simple and compound sentences. 

2. lUdacticism is still quite apparent in most junior novels. 

3. Junior novels still deal primarily with the problems, inter- 
ests, and activities of adolescents, but nevf concerns have been treated 
in recent years. 

He identifies even more differences between the older and more 
recent junior novels: 

1. The current trend is tov/ard a more honest treatment of life. 
Success is> rarely achieved easily. 

2. There is more variation in ages of the main characters in the 
more recent junior novels. While most junior novels have teenage pro- 
tagonists, many of those written since 1959 have as the major charac- 
ters younger children and adults. 



^^ Ibid. , pp. 343-344. 

^ "Recent Trends in Fiction for Adolescents^" The English 
Journal, LVI (May,|lg67), pp. 720-723. ' 
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3. Trie trend in recent junior novels seems to be av/ay from 
eniphasis on the values of the upper-nidclle class. >lany deal with the 
lives of the working class and the economically disadvantaged. 

A* The traditional taboos of se:<: and profanity are not so rigid- 
l;y observed in junior novels vnritten since 1959» 

5» The omniscient point of view is still predoiiiinant, but there 
is much more use of shifting point of view and intimate first person. 

Carlsen describes the qualities which characterise the best of 

the novels written for adolescents: 

Adolescence is never satirized nor glorified. It is 
shown as the adolescent himself sees it. The books that are 
successful vTith the young reader are generally told from the 
personal viev/point of one character rather than in the objec- 
tive third person. They detail what it feels like to be 
ashamed cf one's parents, to be afraid in a crowd, to be 
lonely and on the sidelines, to be pushed to the limits of 
one's physical endurance in a sports event and fail, to enter 
a contest and be only second best. In other words, the book 
that is psychologically oriented in its dominant plot line 
outlives the one that simply tells v;hat happened*^^ 

ODposition to class study of the .junior novel 

Although the junior novel has been accepted by teachers and libra- 
rians for students* leisure reading or "organized 'individual reading 
programs,'" it is seldom used for study in the classroom, ''probably be- 
cause English teachers are convinced that it is their function, among 
others, to introduce students to the so-called 'classic^ . . ^ works 
of literature and thereby, to raise the students' literary standards •"7'' 

^ %bid., ppo 721-723. 

j^ ^Books and the Teena^ee Reader^ p» 44^ 

71 Small, "Teaching the Junior Novel," p^ 222^ 
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The CorrjniGsion on ihglish voiced such an attitude in its condem- 
nation of the inclusion of adolescent literature in the curriculum: 

For classes in rerrLcdial reading a resort to such books 
nuy be necessary^ but to mal<e them a considerable part of 
the curriculum for most students is to subvert the purposes 
for v;hich literature is included in the first place. In the 
high school ycars^ the aim should be not to find the students' 
level so much as to raise it, and such books rarely elevate. 
For college-bound students^ particularly^ no such concessions 
as they imply are justified, I-laturity of thought ^ vocabulary, 
synta:-:, and construction is the criterion of excellence in 
literature, and that criterion must not be abandoned for 
apparent expediency. The competent teacher can bridge the 
distances between good books and the immaturity of his stu- 
dents; that is, in fact, his primary duty as a teacher of 
literature 

Support for class study of the ,iunior novel 

I^fore and more English educators are advocating the classroom use 
of adolescent literature as a transition from children's literatui^e to 
adult literature. This transition literature provides an opportunity 
for developing the skills necessary for reading mature works v/*.ile 
satisfying the needs and interests of the adolescent ♦'^^ 

One specialist says that the junior novel is a useful tool in 
helping students make the transition from casual reading to critical 
study of literature. The conventional structure of these novels makes 
it easier for the young adolescent reader to learn about such aspects 
of the novel as character development and conflict. '^^ Another des- 
cribes the junior novel as a "simple but working model of the adult or 



-eedom and Discipline in English, Report of the Commission on 
English (New York: College Entrance Examination Board, I965), p. 49. 

'^^Burton, Literature Study in the Hi/rh Schools > p. 239. 

74john Sijnmons, "The Teaching of Literature in the Junior High 
School." The Hi/^h School Journal, LII (April, I969), pp. 367-368. 
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classic novel" v;hich can used to help young readers learn the skills 
necessary to deal vri.th the coniple>aties of the adult novel. '''^ 

Dorothy Petitt makes several points in favor of the junior novel 
for class study: 

1 . It can be unified. 

2. It can develop one facet of the general theme of fiction: 
the individual in society. In the development the author 
does not allov/ didactic social or psychological viev^oints 
to overshadov/ the characterization of the indi^'^'idual. 

3. It can have a plot linlcing inner and outer experiences, 

. not only telling v/hat happened, but also showing why it 
happened. 

4. It can have at least one fully developed, one round char- 
acter, who further develops in the course of events. 

5« Descriptions c^m be functional and also simply and econom- 
ically witten. Such descriptions partake intrinsically 
of cha:*acter and event rather than exist seemingly for the 
saJce of the author's pleasure in vnriting them. 

6. The structure and rhythm of sentences can also be an 
organic part of the total meaning of the novel. 

?• The metaphor can be fresh, unhacicneyed. 

5. The tone can be the product of language which does not 
demand of the reader an emotional response in excess of 
the situations, characters, and events depicted. 

Two significant studies have dealt with the effectiveness of the 

junior novel in achieving some of the teaching goals of the literature 

program. In the first study, the purpose was 

... to determine whether there would be a significant dif- 
ference between the novel reading ability of tenth grade 
students who liad been taught Silas Marner , a major adult 
work, and tenth grade students v/ho had been taught Swift- 
water, a superior junior novel. ... 

The main conclusion was that neither the study of Silas 
I-iarner nor the study of Svaftv;ate r had a significant bearing 
on the ability of students to rec.d the novel, as measured by 
a test on a third novel. The Pearl . . . . 



^Small, "Teaching the Junior Novel, p. 224.. 
^"The Junior Novel in the Classroom," pp. 51 3-51 4« 
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Tv^-o points of curricular significance were made: 
(l) probably no singlo novel is indispensable in training 
students to read novels, (2) the conmon practice of limit- 
ing novel study to the narrov;, intensive study of a single 
novel in the tenth grade is open to question.'^ 

One of the purposes of another study was to determine whether there 
was "a differential effect of the reading and discussion of three junior 
novels, or of three adult novels, on student attitude toward the novel 
ideally, '^''^^ The major conclusion was that ''the reading and discussion of 
the three junior novels brought the students' attitude toward the ideal 
novel closer toward the experts' attitude toward the ideal novel than did 
the reading and discussion of the three adult novels»"79 



^Tv^illiam Howard Evans, "A Comparison of the Effects of a Superior 
Junior Novel and Silas Ifemer on the Ability of Tenth Grade Students to 
Read the Novel'* (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Florida State University, 
1961), in Dissei-tation Abstracts , XXII, pp. 2715-2716. 

''^^athan S. Blount, "The Effects of Selected Junior Novels on Student 
Attitudes Toward the "Ideal' Novel" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Florida State University, I963), p. 17. Novels used in the study were 
The Sea Gulls Vfoke Me, Street Rod , Swiftwater , Ivanhoe,, The Red Badge of 
Courage, and Silas Maimer * 



Ibid ., p. 79* 
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III JUNIOR HIGH SChOGLS 



The solGction of novels for study by a particular class nust be 
nade by the teacher of that class on the basis of his lai,ov/ledge of the 
students ' individual reading interests and abilities, the skills which 
he feels his students need to develop, and to a certain tcrtent, the 
social climate surrounding the school. The recommendations in this 
study are intended to familiarisse the person concerned with adolescent 
reading \d.th some of the readily available books suitable for class 
study in grades seven through nine. 

General criteria 

Novels discussed in the follo^rijig chapter may be described as 
adolescent literature. They cire junior novels, written especially for 
adolescents, or adult novels with appeal for the young reader. 

The role of the literature program in junior high school is to 
help students make the transition from the stage of unconscious delight 
in reaxiuig to the self-nsonscious appreciation of literature.^ Accord- 
ing to Di>dght Burton, literature to be studied during this transition 
phase should (1) "be easy to read;" (2) "rej*lect experience compatible 
with the nature of the reader;" (3) "not grossly distort experience;" 
(4) "have action, suspense, danger, romance;" and (5) "be available."^ 

^Dorothy Petitt, "The Junior Novel in the Classroom," p. 512. 
^Literature Study in the Uxfih Schools^ p. 243, 
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Some specific considerations ^ust be made when choosinr; a book for 

a group or students rather tha^n for an individual reader. Burton lists 

three criteria for selecting books for reading in conLuOn: 

1* Any novel chosen should provide appropriate oppor- 
tunities for the able vathout being either coT^pletely incom- 
prehensible or unrewarding to those at the lo. er range of 
ability. 

2. The work chosen should pose reading problems and 
demands that are, in large part, couuT^on to many other novels* 
That is, the unique or greatly eccperimental work might legit- 
imately be ruled out for total class study. ... 

3« The novel nrust have some natui^al affinity witn 
youth, with adolescence. . . . There are certain thames, 
attitudes, mind-sets that are naturally more acceptable or 
comprehensible than others to young people. A work must be 
appraised carefully in terms of a given class for entering 
imaginatively into it and responding to it.^ 

Dorothy Petitt*s recommendations for choosing a novel for class 
study are similar to those of Burton. She states that the content of the 
novel should have a strong appeal to the students, that "the novel should 
be readable," and that it "should have immediate literal meaning for th$' 
junior high school reader," while at the same time offering some depth 
for study. 4 

The factors involving reading appeal and literary quality are dis- 
cussed in greater detail later in this chapter. As far as the criteria 
that they are readable, typical, and available, the following statements 
can be made about the novels recommended in this study: 

1 • The level of vocabulary and sentence structure is simple enough 
for the average junior high school student to comprehend readily, but the 
authors do not "talk down" to the reader. 



3 Ibid., pp. 77-7e» 

4"The Junior Novel in the Classroom," p. 513. 
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2. The narrative style is relatively uncomplicated and is easy for 
the young adolescent reader to rollov;* If there io a shifting point of 
vxcri, there are adequate signals to identify the speaker so that the 
inexperienced reader can avoia confusion, 

3# None of the novels is unique in structure, style, or theme, 
4» All of the novels are currently available from American pub- 
lishers in inexpensive paperback editions* 

Interest factors 

If students are to respond fully to a novel, they must find it 
interesting and entertaining to read. The reading interests of adolescents 
have been discussed fully in Chapter II* The major findings of experts in 
the field jnay be summarized as follows: 

1 • Reading interests are determined primarily by age and sex,. 

2. Young readers like an obvious plot with physical action, con- 
flict, and suspense* They do not like long narrative or descriptive 
passages, 

3. Boys enjoy stories about animals, sports, cars, mystery, adven- 
ture, and science fiction. 

4. Girls prefer stories of romance, mystery, and home and famiHy 

life. 

5. Girls enjoy boys' L>tories more than boys enjoy girls' stories, 

6. Adolescents are interested in reading about other adolescents, 
?• Adolescents read to find answers to personal problems and to 

learn what to expect from life. 

A primary factor in selecting a novel for this study was that it be 
interesting reading for a teenager. Not every book in the recommended 
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liot will appeal to every adolescent^ but the range of books is broad 
enough that an individual reader should be able to find sever£il which 
are especially appealing. Some of the books have a stronger appeal 
for girls than for boys, and others are more interesting to boys than 
to £;irls^ but it i^j felt that nost of these novels can be read vd.th 
enjo;;/xaent by students of both sexes. 

In determining vrhether a particular novel was of sufficient inter- 
est to the junior high school reading audience to be recommended for 
class study, the following criteria v/ere considered: 

1 . The novel imist be of a type which experts in the field of 
adolescent reading have det'^rmined that junior high school students 
like to read. The books fall into ten such categories: animal stories, 
tales of adventure, mysteries, science fiction, sports stories, car 
stories, romances, personal problem stories, social problem stories, 
and historical stories. 

2. The novel must have svifficient action, conflict, and suspense 
to maintain the young reader's interest at a high pitch throughout the 
book. The conflict should be introduced early in the story, and the 
story should be brought to a swift conclusion once the conflict is 
resolved. 

3. The action of the story should not be interrupted often with 
long descriptive passages* 

4. Characters, events, and the vievj- of life of the story should 
be within the young reader's ability to understand. 

5. Khere it is applicable, details of the story should be as con- 
temporary and up-to-date as possible. If a story is supposed to be 
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about the life of a modern teenager^ a 1950 setting is not effective 
for a 1970 reader, 

6. If the novel deals with a problem which is real to the ado- 
lescent lif e^ it should be a problem which is real to the adolescent 
of today. Some such problems are timeless j others are products of the 
time and society in which v;e live, and vrLll change as society changes. 

Literar:.^ factors 

That a. book is interesting to an adolescent is not in itself 
sufficient reason ^to adopt the book for class study* If the study of 
a novel is to help students to develop their reading skills £ind tastes, 
it must offer the readers a challenge and a recogiuzable standard of 
literary quality. There are many books v;hich offer entertaining read- 
ing for the teenager and nothing more. The books discussed in this 
study were chosen to be not only enjoyable reading, but to be of suf- 
ficient literary value to merit class, study. 

In evaluating the literary quality of these adolescent novels, 
Stephen Dunning 's excellent and fully detailed criteria were used* 

Category 1 : Style of the novel 

A. The style is suitable for the thematic concerns ♦ 

B. The language of the conversations and descriptions 
creates a sense of reality. 

C. The style is capable of contributing to the reader's 
esthetic appreciations. It has both clarity and 
beauty of expression. 

D. The vocabulary and figurative language are generally 
effective rather than pedestrian. 

Category 2: Structure of the novel 

A. Structural aspects are developed clearly and logically„ 

B. The settings a::d backgrounds contribute to its 
effectiveness. 
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C. The plot i^ianifects psychological^ if not literal 
truth.. 

D« The structural concerns are so unified that nothing 
need be added nor deleted to give the reader a 
sense of satiGfaction or corapleteness. 

E, - The plot lias T^nique aspects; it avoids the charac- 

teristics of th*^ trash novel (such as excessive 
coincidence) « 

F. The novel derrionstrates mature techniques of narra- 
tive through use of parallelism, flashback, iritro- 
spection,, stream of consciousness, et cetera . 

Category 3: Characterization in the novel 

A. Character is thoroughly, rather than superficially 
delineated. It is developed in a variety of ways 
rather than merely established descriptively. 

B. Conversations of the adolescent characters repre- 
sent the adolescent idiom, /ill characters' 
conversations "ring true,'^ 

C. The main adolescent characters: 

(1) are made to live vri-th the consequences of 
their decisions; 

(2) develop sequentially rather than spontaneoui^.ly; 

(3) are adequately motivated in their behavior; 

(4) grovj" into an understanding of their capabil- 
ities and limitations; 

(5) are characterized rather than caricatured; and 

(6) react realistically to the situations which 
confront them. 

Category 4: Theme of the novel 

. A. The theme offers adolescents some important perspec- 
tive upon the nature of human experience. 

B. The theme is treated seriously and respect f^^iily. 

C. The theme helps determ^.ne the structure of the novel 
yet does not dominate any single element* 

D. The thame deals with an important adolescent- need or 
developmental task and reflects values appropriate 
to our heritage. 

E. Plot considerations supporting the theme are signifi- 
cant and believable. Problems reflecting the theme 
are solved beld.evably rather than magically^ • 

Category 5: Adult role and adult-adolescent relationships in 

the novel 

A. Adult characters reflect an accurate round of adult 

life — its responsibilities, satisfactions, and problems. 

ERLC 
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Adulu rolejj ofXer sor^e indication of the reoponsi- 
bilitioG v^hich accoinpiny the freedoma of adulthood. 
Cm Adult characters react to adoleGcence in a fashion 
siiggesting some understanding rather than tolerance. 
Activities and characterijiations of adults are repre- 
sentative rather than stereotyped. 

E. Relationships between adults and adolescents are 
sensitively dravm. The 'tv;o age groups are presented 
as fellovr-raeabers of a species, vdth common interests 
and proble)ns, 

F. Adolescents' perceptions of adult life are consistent 
\ri.th' their perception of other things. 5 

. Not every boolc on tho list meets each of the criteria fuJLly. But 

each of the recommended books stands up well against the requirements 

in each of the five categories. This vnriter feels that tho strengths 

of these books on the basis of evaluation of interest level and literary 

quality malco them suitable and desirable for class study in grades 

seven through nine. 



sertation, pp. 126-128, 
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IV. A SELEaTICI^ 0? NOVICLS SUITABLE FOR GLASS STUDY 
Hi JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

In thio chapter a number of novels are briefly described and dis- 
cussed in terms of their appeal to jxinior high school readers and their 
suitability for class study* Each novel has been measured against the 
factors of reading interest and literary quality described in the pre- 
vious chapter. 

The selection of these novels was necessarily somewhat subjective 
in spite of the standards used, and the books recommended here are by 
no means all of the novels which might be valuable for study by a junior 
high school class. The list is intended to be representative of the best 
in the field of fiction for the young adolescent reader. I^any excellent 
novels were considered but not included in the final selection because 
it was felt that their appeal was primarily to the older teenager, and 
therefore were more suitable for study in senior high schools 

Other books which have been highly recommended by various author- 
ities as being outstanding for the early adolescent were automatically 
excluded because they were not currently available in paperback editions. 
A f e;*; were omitted because they were so unusual in structiire that they 
could not be considered of the novel genre. 

For ease of reference, the book selections have been divided into 
ten major subject categories which research has indicated to be 
especially popular among teenagers* Several of the novels might well 

46 
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be classified under rr.ore than one of the categories^ depending on the 
kind of emphasis the teacher ;d.shes for an individual class • 

Of the ten categories — personal problems, social problems, adven- 
ture, historical stories, animal stories, pports stories, iriysteries, 
science fiction, romance, and car stories — some are obviously more 
likely to receive time and attention in the literature class than others 
and the nuTiber of books selected in each subject area reflects this con- 
sidcration. Yet /novels about subjects which English teachers often 
regard as being of lesser importance can have great significance for the 
teenager, and can be of special value for class study, particularly when 
students need extra interest incentive for reading. 

Personal Problems 

Novels about the personal problems of other adolescents are particu 
larly relevant to teenage readers. The eight novels discussed in this 
section cover a wide range of problem areas, and all treat the problems 
seriously and realisticly. This group of novels is sufficiently varied 
in subject and level of reading ability that it should offer at least 
one appealing book to most junior high school students. 

Kr, and Mrs. Bo Jo Jones 
by Ann Head^ 

One very real problem which has long been considered taboo in fic- 
tion for adolescents is that of teenagr pregnancy and marriage. Junior 
novels written in recent years are focusing more on such traditionally 

^Signet Books (New York: The New American Library, 196?). 
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forbidden subjects. and Vxs,^ Bo Jo Jones is an eJCcunple of tecnase 

fiction of this type. 

July, sr>ri:,een, and Bo Jo, seventeen, think they have solved the 
problerii of July^s pregnancy v;hen they get iiiarried, but they find that 
the denands of marriage ai^e greater than either of then is prepared 
to face. Toid from July's point of vie.-;, the story realistically des- 
cribes the hardships and heartaches of a young couple forced too early 
into adulthood by a marriage of necessity. The only significant flaw 
in the novel is its cLViplistic fairy-tcilo ending, which contrasts 
greatly va.th what has gone before. In spite of this v/-eakness, the book 
is a good one to recommend to more mature junior high school girls • 

Another good book about the problems of teenage marriage is 
Dropout « by Jeannctte Eyerly.^ In this story prognancy is not involved; 
rather, the yoxing people seek escape from what they see as insufferable 
problems at home and in school. 

i'hr , Darlin/Hj, liy Hanbur,g:er 
by Paul Zindol3 

This is the story of two teenage couples: l^aggie and Dennis are 
shy and awkward, Liz and Sean are poised and popular, the envy of all 
the school. But this is no typically rosy teenage love story. Ignoring 
the traditional taboos for junior novels, Zindel focuses on the sexual 
problems of teenagers'. Treating the subject delicately, yot realistic- 
ally, he shov;^ a deep understanding and compassion for their conflicting 

o 

Berkley Highland Books (Ne;>r York: Berkley Publishing Corp., I963). 
-3 (New York: Bantam Books, 1969)» 
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desires J Tears ^ and curiosity through events ranging from vorry over a 
good-night Iciss to illegal abortion. 

Although likely to arouse controversy, this novel is an excel- 
lent treatnient of a. very real problem confronting some teenagers. 
Junior high school girls vd.ll find it especially significant and rele- 
vant reading, but it offers rauch that is worthv;hile for boys as well,. 

Onion John 

by Joseph Kruingold^ 

This Nei/bery Medal ivinner deals with two classic themes — conflict 
of goals, betvreen father and son, and the right of the individual to 
choose his 6vm way to happiness, 

Andy Rusch, Jr,, does not realize the trouble that vdll result 
when he becomes Oiiion John's best friend. Onion John is an institu- 
tion in the to;m of Serenity, He lives in a ratcshackle house vriLth 
four bathtubs and no ruiming water. He speaks a strange mixture of 
English and a foreign language, and only Andy can understand him. 

The problems begin vd.th Andy's father, v/ho v/ants his son to ful- 
fill his lost dream of becoming an engineer, and who decides that the 
only way to protect Andy from the strange influence of Onion John is 
to malce Onion John ^^normal," And to be so, he must have a proper house. 

So Mr, Rusch sets off a chain of events, all based in good inten- 
tions, which destroys Onion John's happy way of life, \Jhen it seems 
that things have gone too far to be reversed, Mr, Rusch realizes his 
mistalces in trying to mold other people's lives — Andy's as well as ... 



^(Nefvr York: Thomas I, Growell Co., 1959)* 
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Onion John's — to confor^ri to his o^^sn vdshes. And Onion John helps Andy 
to understand his father* 

This book is an excellent piece of fiction for the younger adoles- 
cent. Students above the eighth grade are likely to feel that it is 
sonieiv'hat childish for them* 

The Nitty Gritty 
by Frank Bonham^ 

Charlie Matthews feels trapped in the slum where he lives • He knows 
he must find a way to escape this way of life, but the problem is how to 
do it. Charlie's English teacher encourages him to stay in school, but 
his father wants him to devote all his time to shining shoes so that he 
can supplement the family's meager income » But Charlie figures out a 
plan of his own. By going into partnership with his Uncle Baron he can 
make money quickly and enjoy the same carefree life he thinks his uncle 
leads. Hard work, disappointment, and disillusionment leave Charlie ■ 
wiser about human nature and how to achieve success in the r:^al world. 

This novel presents a realistic view of many aspects of the ghetto 
and its inhabitants. The characters are well developed, and the dialogue 
is true-to-life. The narrative style is distinguished by Bonham's care- 
ful mixture of third-person omniscient point of view with stream of 
consciousness accounts of Charlie ^s thoughts. It covers a wide range of 
human emotions ^ from the humor of the lady-bug hunt to Charlie's heart- 
break over beir^ abandoned in a crisis by Uncle Baron. 



^Laurel-Leaf Library (New York: Dell Publishing Co., Inc., I968). 
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The Girl Inside 
• by Jeannette Eyerly^ 

"The niusic stopped" in Christina Frederickson 's life when her 
mother died cind she had to go to live vdth an aunt while her father 
established himself in a new job. But her father's death in an automo- 
bile accident is more thiin Christy can find strength to bear^ Blaming 
herself for her father's death and finding no sympathy or understanding 
from her aunt, she attempts suicide. 

' The story follows Christy's struggle to find happiness and build a 
new life for herself. She moves in with a foster family and makes 
friends at her new school. But her improvement is superficial and very 
fragile. V/hen tragedy strikes a third time she once again contemplates 
suicide. She is jolted into the realization that she has been acting 
like a frightened child, blind to the troubles of people around her. 
She learns that she has the inner strength to cope with her problems if 
she faces up to life in a mature fashion. 

The Girl Inside is a sensitive psychological study which should 
hold a strong appeal for the more mature junior high gir].« At an age 
when emotional reactions are so intense that even seemingly trivial 
incidents can loom as tragedies, teenagers may find much that is person- 
ally helpful in Christy's story^ 



. ^Berkley Highland Books (New York: Berkley Publishing Corp., 1968). 
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Mcnrv ^ 

by Joseph i^romsold? 

This book probes the stinicture of the upper-middle class society 
at a depth rare among novels vnritten for the adolescent reader. The 
setting is a v/ell-to-do suburb of Kev/ York, populated by families of 
successful corporate executives o Even the children are concerned with 
upholding the proper image that vaU best ser^'e the interests of their 
fathers' businesses, 

Henry Levering^ III, or Henry 3j has suffered for lack of friends 
in every tovm in v/hich he has lived, because of the stigma of his high 
IQ. Now that his father has been promoted to the home office, vdth a 
good chance to become vice-president, he knov/s that Crestview is his 
last chance — the family is here to stay. 

Everything gets off to a good start- for the Loverings in Crest- 
vievf until they have to install a bomb shelter in their backyard as 
part of a research project for i-ir. Levering 's company* The shelter 
alienates them from the community to such an extent that it seems that 
the only v;ay Henry 3 can regain his social position is to find a way 
to prevent wars. He and another eighth-grade outcast, Fletcher Lar- 
kin, find a method, but the result of their efforts serves only to 
maice trouble and to disillusion Henry about his father's character. 

Strangely, a hurricane puts the Loverings back into the good 
graces of Crestview and reunites Henry 3 with his father. The disas- 
ter causer people to strip away their phony fronts and show themselves 

'''Archway Paperbacks (Nei-/ York: Vfashington Square Press, 1967), 
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as they really are. The experience teaches Henry 3 a valuable lecson 
about people, and results in a great alteration in his life and the 
lives of the Levering fanaly and Fletcher Larlcin. 

It would be difficult to find a more serious treatment of modem 
nan^s motivations and goals and how trouble causes them to' change; yet 
the novel is vo'itten at a level capable junior high school students can 
understand and appreciate. 

One of the remarkable attributes of the book is Krumgold's .hand- 
ling of adult characters* Far from being stereotypes, they are fully 
human portrayals, with all their strengths and failings. Likewise, 
Krumgold demonstrates a true understanding of the adolescent — his prob- 
lems, his joys, and his recognition of the shortcomings of our society^ 

Whv Not Join the Giraffes? 
by Hope Campb 

Lilce many teenage girls, Suzie Henderson has a problem with her 
family—they don't imderstand her. But it is not from a lack of love or 
because her parents are old-fashioned. Quite the contrary, they are too 
**^»vith it" for Suzie 's tastes. V^at Suzie longs for is a "normal" home 
vrith some peace and quiet. 

The Henderson apartment is chaotic. Mr. Henderson v. ites scripts 
for television and his v/ife does the research and proofreading, so laany 
of the hoiisehold duties, including babysitting with her small brother, 
fall to Suzie. Her older brother Sam is a rock musician, complete with 
long hair and weird clothes. 
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Suzic's attcnipts to lead a double life in on effort to rr^ko her 
new boy friend thinly she is an ordinary girl froin a norr^al fajrdly vrill 
entertain and arnusc the young adolescent girl. Through her experi- 
ences Susie discovers talents she didn^t Poiov/ she had and learns 
respect for other menibers of her far/aly.' 

The author treats Suzie's probleins seriously, but with humor. 
The book is honest in its portrayal of teenagers as individuals v/ith 
differing personalities and interests. 

The Pinnan 

by Paul Zindel9 

This unusual novel is the story of tv/o lonely teenagers and 
their relationship vd.th an equally lonely old man. It is told in 
retrospect^ alternating betv/"een the tv^o teenagers as they attempt to 
assess their responsibiDity for the old man^s death. 

The structure and subtlety of theme make The ?±mB.n more diffi-. 
cult reading than the average junior novel^ and it should be selected 
only for the more mature and capable junior high school students. 
Its sentdtive and perceptive portrayal of the characters and its use 
of realisv.ic teenage idiom give it a strong appeal. It is a Lhought- 
provoking novel, certainly worthy of class study. 

Social Problams 

During the past several years young people have become increas- 
ingly av^are of and inVolved in social issues. Recent Junior novels 

^Laurel-Leaf Library (New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1968). 
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reflect this trend,. As demonstrated by the eight novels recomended 
here, junior novels about social probla*ns typically use an adoles- 
cent's v±c^,'rpo±nt to show hov; young people are affected by problems in 
society or hcv; they can contribute to the solution of such problem. 

The majority of these books deal vdth the subject of racial dis- 
crimination* This is understandable considering the attention v/hich 
has been focused on racial problems and civil rights issues in this 
country during the past decade, and the direct impact school desegre- 
gation has on young people. 

Timed Out 

by Maia V/ojciechowska^^ ' 

Tuned Out treats the timeless theme of the struggle betv/^een 
good and evil for possession of man. The theme is given immediate 
relevance for today's teenagers in a story about drug dependence. 

The narrative is given the form of a sixteen-year-old boy's 
journal. The long-awaited summer turns into a nightmare for Jim 
when his idolized older brother, Kevin, comes home from college, dras- 
tically changed by drugs. Their parents either cannot or refuse to 
recognize Kevin's problem, so Jim tackles it single-handed. 

This book vividly and realistically dramatizes the mental and 
emotional anguish of a young person attempting to save a loved one 
from destruction. It is a novel v;hich should stimulate thoughtful 
class discussion among junior high school readers. 



Laurel-Leaf Library (Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 196S). 
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The OutGiders 



by S. E. Ilinton'' 



This story is ..'vom the standf 

"greasorc,'* poor kid: . ...^Vj nei^jj 

ruiddlo class' teenage. vein of 

the way in vrhich sociaJ. class divisions 

Tho Ciitsidcrs is a ron^arkab]^ pei 
girl. The depths of character develop; 
understanding of teenagers' problems, 
tho features v/hich qualify this book f^- 
study in junior high school* 

/mother excellent novel by y±ss ■ 

1 2 

Mo'vv* Dealing somev/hat r.ore subtly v.. 
and loyalty, it would also be an excer. 
mature adolescent readers. 



of the outsiders — the 
'■d v:ho arc r.hiinncd by th.c 
Side Stoi^, it demonstrates 
turn into hate and violence • 
.,ve novel ivritten by a teenage 
the realistic dialogue, the 
'::he exciting plot are among 
iiigh recoimriendation for class 

oon is That Was Then, This Is 
a theme of personal jealousy 
book for class study by more 



The Learning Tree 
by Gordon Parks ^3 
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The Learning Tree is an ou'-.-.. landing autobiographical novel by Gordon 
Parks, the renowned Megro photo/ - .jher, composer, and v/riter. It tells^- 
the story of a yoxing black growiiig to manhood and trying to adjust 



^^Laurel-Leaf Library (Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 196?), 

^ ^Laurel-Leaf Library. (Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1971). 

^^Fawcett Crest Books (Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 1963). 
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vrLthout bittcmcGG to a society in v;hich the color of his skin is an 
autcTLatic niark againct hiz?.. 

This novel cannot be too highly recoraiended for class study for 
n;ore mature junior high school students. Covering a vdde spectrum of 
cheiracters, events^, and hurr^an a^iotions, it has much to say about life 
and death that coes far beyond racial issues. The fast-paced plot is 
c:-:citing, suspenseful, and often huraorrus^ aJ-1 features v;hich heighten 
the book's appeal to adolescent readers, 

H.?.r].cni Sunmer 

by I'lary Elizabeth Vror;ian'*+ 

Sixteen-year-old John Brovm leaves his home in >i:>ntgomery, Alabama, 
to spend the summer vrlrh his aunt and rnclc in Harlem, The people and 
their lifestyle are very different from taose to which John is accus- 
tomed, and he finds that he has a lot to learn. His experience working 
in Sam Block ^s grocery store and his relationships vdth his ne>; friends, 
Mark II, Deenr and Old Paul, as viell as his aunt and uncle, help him 
In his search for identity l.^ a man and a black. 

This novel, definitely juvenile in style and scopo^ nonethele.^s 
offers perceptive insights into some aspects of the racial conflict in 
our society. The characters illustrate a wide range of the black man's 
responses and attitudes tovrard ids struggle for equality. 



^^Berlcley Highland Books (New York: . Berkley Publishing Corp,, 

1967). 
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TArriT All can 



by John Ncuficld^^ 



This is the deeply noving story of a white family who adopts a 
black child. The stoiy is told siiuply and Tdthout sentiment frorn the 
point of vie;-; of Michael, a tv;elve-year-old boy. ?Iis perceptive and 
matter-of-fact account of what happens in their family and cornrrtunity 
when hia r.other and father try to adopt a black child produces an acuto 
axid v/cU-defined picture of vmat prejudice really is. From his exper- 
ience during Edgar Allan's brief stay in their home, Michael learns a 
great deal about human nat\ire — that those you love and trust sometimes 
succumb to wealcness, but there is hope for man to become more tolerant. 

Ed/rar Allan is a beautiful book. It is presented simply enough 
for the young reader to understand, yet its lessons about life are valu- 
able for people of all ages. 



This Newbery Award winner is somer^mat difficult to classify by 
subject* In one sense it is an animal story though it is mainly the 
story of the personal and family problems of a young boy growing to 
manhoodj but the source of the problems is the racially prejudiced 
society in which tiie boy lives. 



Sounder 



by William H. Armstrong 



16 
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'Signet Books' (New York: The New ^nlerican Library, I968). 
^Harper Trophy Books (New York: Harper & Row, I969). 
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Faced vrith the likelihood of ctar^/ation for his vdfe and chil- 
dren, a nc^ro lihcrccroppcr steals a ham* Kc is brutally treated by the 
ncn v/ho arrest hira* anxi his hunting dog, Sounder, is seriously '-'founded. 
The story revolver around the boy's search for his imprisoned father • 

This nuisterfull;/' wittca novel cannot bo too highly reconmended 
for atud^' by n;aturc j'onior^ high school students, Arnistrong's thematic 
device of na:.ung only the dog, and the well-handled symbolism of the 
dog v/aiting for his raster's return are elements for study to help stu- 
dents prepare for reading more mature fiction. 

Countn: 
by Kat Hentoff^? 

Jasz Countr/ treats the problem of racial discrimination in re- 
verse. It is the story of a young x^hite musician tiying to gain 
acceprtance into the predominantly black world of Jazz. In the process 
he must find a more mature understanding of himself, other people, and 
his nusic. 

A realistic and dramatic stoiy, this novel offers enjoyable and 
thoughtful reading for the. junior high school student. 

ilnother exce3JLcnt book by Hentoff is I'm Reall?/- Dra.c^^ed But Noth- 
ing Gets Me Dovm .^^ It is the story of a teenage boy corair».g to grips 
with his o\m conscience over such current social problems as drugs, 
race, and the draft. It should make immediately relevant reading for 
the. older adolescent. 

"•^Laurel-Leaf Library Oievr York: Dell Publishing Co./ Inc., 196$). 
'^Laurel-Leaf Library (Nevf York: Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1968). 
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>V Sncrriy, ]^ Brother 
by James Fornian^^ 

V;ith Arab-Israeli iinrest so much in the world news today, }^ Jiv^nSLu 
]ly Brother is an especially valuable novel for helping today's teenagers 
to understand the events during and after World V/ar II which led to 
today's situation^ 

This book is the story of Daniel Baratz^ a teenage survivor of Nazi 
concentration camps, who leaves Poland after the war with a group of 
other young Jews to walk to Italy and find passage from there to Pales- 
tine • After much hardship, Dan and two others reach their destination, . 
a kibbutz called Promise of the Future. But happiness is not so easily 
attained* Dan must face war, compromise of his principles, and betrayal 
of trust to his Arab friend. 

. Although told from the standpoint of the Jews who formed the modem 
state of Israel, this novel is objective in presenting the atrocities 
committed against both the Arabs and the Jews# Rather thar. trying to 
offer a solution to the problem, the book merely examines the conditions 
underlying the bitterness and hostility that is still strong today* 

Enemy, Brother is more difficult readiiig than the typical 
junior novel, and is most suitable for study by older and academically 
capable j\mior high school students • 



(New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1969)# 
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Adventure 

According to Dvdght Biiii:.on, adventure stories help the adolescent 
to satisfy his need to test himself, to know if he ;idll nieasure up to 
the deniands life may r»ake on him. The best adventure stories not only 
offer danger and excitement, but "rise to a level at which the hero's 
understandings — and perhaps those of the reader — are enlarged and his 
attitudes modified as a result of his experience. ''^^ 

The conflict in adventure stories for adolescents frequently is 
based on man's struggle for survival against the harsh forces of nature. 
Even when war or dangerous people provide the main threat, natural hazards 
often add to the suspense, as vath the cave episode in Tom Sa^-ryer , the 
snake pit in True Grit, and the lagoon in U£ Periscope . 

The Adventures of Tom Sav/yer 
by Mark Twain^l 

In selecting literature for study in jxinior high school it would be 
a serious oversight to omit Mark Tv/ain's classic tale of humor and adven- 
ture. This work is much more suitable for the yoiong adolescent reader 
than is Huckl eberry Finn , which requires more mature reading skills and 
understanding. 

Although they may require occasional assistance with vocabulary, 
junior high school readers should find this novel highly entertaining 
reading. It can also serve as an introduction to one of Americans 
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"^ ^Literature Study in the High Schools, p. 258. 
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vri.dcly acclaimed authors, and as tostinony to the fact that a novel 
vrritten in the previous century can still provide enjoyable reading 
today, ■ 

Sv.riftvratcr 

by Paul Annixter^^ 

This e:cciting outdoor story tells of a young boy pushed into early 
manhood by his father ^s injury, hunting and trapping during the harsh 
l^kine winter for his fajmily's livelihood, and se-arching for the ansv;-er 
to his and his father ^s dream of providing a refuge for the v/ild geese • 

The well-developed back:v^^oods characters and the exciting and sus- 
penseful adventure of Buclcy's trips to the deep v;oods make this novel 
highly entertaining for the adolescent reader, Mainly a boys' book, *. • 
the details of frontier home life and romantic interest are elements 
which should malce it appealing to many girls as well. 

True Grit 

by Charles Port is ^3 

This delightful bestseller about a fourteen-year-old girl who 
hires a gunman to help her track her father's killer "into the badlands 
has appeal for readers of all ages. In addition to exciting and often 
hilarious reading, it offers excellent opport\mity for studying tone 
and point of view. Even though the main character is a girl, the nature 
of the story is such that boys should enjoy it as much as girls will. 

^^(New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1950). 
-^Signet Books (New York: The New American Library, 1968). 
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Ranncr in the Slor 

by James Ramsey UUjnan^A- 

Sixteen--year old Rudi I^att dreajns of conquering the Citadel, the 
seaTiirv^ly unclLTibable mountain on vrhich his father, one of the greatest 
of ail the Swiss guides, lost his life. But his ]i:other and his uncle 
are opposed to his becoming a guide, and have apprenticed him to a hotel 
ov/ner* There seenis. to be no opportunity for a mountain-climbing life 
for Rudi until he captures the interest of Captain John Winter, a famous 
English mountaineer. 

The story follows Rudi's struggles, triiimphs, and defeats as he tries 
to prove himself as a man and a guide. It dramatizes the compulsion which 
drives men to do something no man has done before. Based in part on the 
first climbing of the Matterhom, the details of the mountains and the 
men who climb them are vivid arid realistic. 

Banner in the Sky offers exciting reading for the junior high school 
student. 

V/hite Water, Still Vfater 
by J. Allan Bosworth^^ 

This novel treats the traditional theme of man's survival against 
the harsh elements of nature. Thirteen-year-old Chris Holm lives in the 
wilderness of the Northwest, but to his father's dismay, he is not inter- 
ested in hu?iting or woodsmanship. Chris is a dreamer, and the focus of 

^Archway Paperbacks (New York: Washington Square Press, 1954)* 
Archway Paperbacks (New York: Washington Square Press, 1966)^ 



his dreaT.s is the river, which he knows flows to the ocean past large 
cities he has never seen, Unknov/n to his parents, Chris has built a 
raft on which he pretends he is journeying down thQ river to all those 
places he dreams of • 

One day Chris falls asleep on the raft, and it breaks loose and is 
caught in the river current. He is at first afraid to jump, and then 
unable to* Before he abandons the raft he has been swept almost one 
hundred miles downstream. 

Scantily clad ^nd with only a pocket knife as a tool, Chris must 
learn to survive in the va.lderness and must follow the river upstream 
to his home before the approaching vdnter sets in. He has little skill 
against the forces of nature, but his instinct for survival is strong, 
and he gradually overcomes obstacle after obstacle, until he finally 
reaches safety, 

V/}iitc V/ater, Still Water is exciting adventure for the yo\mg adoles 
cent reader. The author's style in describing the beautiful but rugged 
countiy is good, and he maintains an almost unbroken tension as Chris 
faces one problerai after another. 

Up Periscope 
by Robb \^/hite26 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Kenneth M, Brader has agreed to un.dtsrtake a dan- 
gerous secret mission for the Navy in the Pacific in World War II^ . .Bxs 
assignment is to locate the code being used for Japanese intelligence 
transmissions from a group of islands deep in enemy waters. But the 

26 

(New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1956). 
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i:ni3sion and Ken see.Ti to be doomed frOiH the beginning by the lack: of 
cooperation from the commander of tho Sh?irk; the submarine assi^-ned to 
tal-cc Ken to the islands. 

After a refueling stop at Midv/ay, the vShark is attacked by a Jap- 
anese plane. Before orders can be given to dive, the deck is strafed, 
and the captain and tv/o other officers are vroionded. All but the mortal- 
ly Vfoiinded captain make it to safety, and in a final act of courage, he 
orders the ship to submerge, leaving himself tr-iipped on deck. 

Part of Ken's problem is solved v;hen the acting skipper agrees to 
take the risk necessary to enable Ken to carry out his mission. But 
there are many dangers left for Ken and the Shark's crew before they 
return to Pearl Harbor. 

This ^ tense and thrilling novel should make interesting reading 
for the junior high school student. It also offers significant consid- 
eration to the differences betv^een fear and cowardice as v:ell as be- 
tween bravery and f oolhardiness. 

Animal Stories 

Animal stories sere exfcjremely popular with early adolescents. 
There is a wide range of literary quality amon;^ novels about animals, 
and the better ones can offer excellent materif.l for class study in 
junior high school. The foxir discussed in this section arf. among the 
better novels of this type. 
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Ola Yoller 

by Fred Gipson^? 

This heartv/'amiing story has become soiuething of a classic a.*7iong 
readerG of all ages. Gipson's slcillful juxtaposition of danger and 
huiiior, his realistic frontier dialogue, and his life-like characters 
give this novel a literary quality unusual in animal stories • 

Old Teller is not just a simple story of a boy and his dog. It 
is the story of life on the frontier, vrhere a boy must become a man at 
an early age, and where a dog must be more than a pet. The details of 
the lifestyle are vivid, and Gipson's use of foreshadoi'/ing makes the 
dangers vhich threaten the family entirely believable. 

Another novel by Gipson is Savafie Saja,^^ which is about the same 
characters and the son of Old Teller, In this exciting adventure, 
Travis, Lisbeth, and Arliss are kidnapped by Indians, and by bringing 
about their rescue, Savage Sam shows x.hat he has inherited his father's 
coxirage and tenacity. 

The Incredible Journey 
by Sheila Burnford^^ 

In this novel Sheila Bumford demonstrates a perceptive love and 
■undorstanding of animals. The main characters — a Siamese cat, an old 
Snglish bull terrier, and a Labrador retriever — are as fully developed 
as the human characters in most books, 

^''^Perennial Library (New York: Harper &. Rc-vr, 1956), 
28(Nev; York; Pocket Books, 1962), 

^^Bantam Pathfinder Editions (New Yc»rk: Bantam Books, I960* 



The story is an account of the trio's trek through the Canadian 
wilderness to find their home and faniily. They encounter many kinds of 
danger^ but their devotion to each other and the compelling nature of 
their journey help them to survive* 

Although The Incredible Journev i^dll probably strike most adult , 
readers as highly sentimental, yoking Junior high school students are 
more likely to vievr it as an exciting and emotion-packed story of loyalty 
and determination. 

The Green Grass of V/yominfy 
by Mary O'Hara^O 

Ken KcLaughlin's well-ordered ranch life is suddenly disrupted when 
his ;vild stallion, Thunderhead, breaks out of his valley enclosure and 
begins stealing mares from all over the countryside:, A very valuable 
racehorse is among them. The plot revolves around the search for the 
horses. Ken's romantic involvement with the girl who owns the racehorse, 
and Ken's conflict with his father over what should be done with the 
stallion when he is found. The events of the story hasten Ken's growing 
from a boy to a man, and his increased maturity helps to bring the story 
to a happy conclusion, 

Mary O'Hara is a skillful writer, developing her characters dramatic- 
ally and portraying a realistic view of the day-to-day problems on a 
ranch. Ker descriptions of the "Wyoming scenery are told vividly and in 
beautiful language. But the most distinguishing feature of the novel is 
her treatnient of the horses. They are as real and as individual as the 

-^^Laurel-Leaf Library (New York: Doll Publishing Co., Inc., 19A6)c 
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people of the story, and their courage and tenacity in the face of 
hardship and danger are beautifully dramatised* 

This novel is more complex in its vier.v of life than rrjost adoles- 
cent literature, arid v;hile it is not difficult reading, it vdll prob- 
ably be better appreciated by the older and more caatvire juiuor high 
school student „ 

The Gall of the V/ild 
by Jack London31 

Jack London's near-classic" novel about Buck, v;hose experiences as 
a sled dog in the Klondike arouse the priiiiordial call of his heritage, 
can serve as valuable study material for the junior high school class 
in the latter part of the transition stage betvreen unconscious and 
self-conscious enjoyment of reading* More demanding of the basic read- 
ing skills than other animal stories discussed in this study, it is a 
simply told story "with strong elements of appeal for the teenage 
reader ♦ 

Historical Novels 

CkDod historical novels can be valuable in the literature progran 
if they are used as literature and not as mere accounts of events that 
occurred in the past. The two recommended here are outstanding novels 
for the adolescent reader set in periods of historical importance in 
this country history. - 



^^Nev/ York: Scholastic Book Services, 1963). 
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This Ncwbcry Award-vdnning novel has justifiably become something 
or a classic in adoles^ce^t fiction# Told with historical accuracy, it is 
the story of a boy living in Boston at the time of the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War* But like all good historical novels, it is more than 
j.ist a fictionalized account of events in the past* It is about a teen- 
age boy searching for his identity, handicapped physically by a crippled 
hand and emotionally by his intense pride. 

A skillfully written book, it dramatizes the life and spirit of the 
Revolutionary period in a way few textbooks can hope to achieve* It 
emphasizes the similarities rather than the differences between teenagers 
and adults of all tines* Johnny Tremain certainly should not be over- 
looked when selecting novels for class study in junior high school. 

Across Five Anrils 
by Irene Hunt33 

The title of this novel alludes to the five years of the Civil War, 
from April, 1861, to April, 1865» The story is about the r3percussions 
of the war on the Creighton family in Southern Illinois, and particularly 
on young Jethro* Based on the life of the author's grandfather and his 
family, the novel is extremely true-to-life, and encompasses the entire 
range of human tragedy v^nd emotion inflicted by a torn and warring nation* 

^^Yearling Books (New York: Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1943)* 
^^Tempo Books ^New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1964). 
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The narrative is or^J-scient^ but the vicvr ox" life is Jcthro's, 
v:ho is nine at the outbreak of the v:ar. Talk of the inevitability of 
war has been coi^^S on for Gorae tine, and soae of Jethro^s older bro- 
thers ai^e eager i*or the vrar to start. They think it will be over in a 
Matter oT "..•.. jks* 

Although the Or eight ons were originally from Kentuclcy and have 
relatives who are strongly in favor of secession, they are sympathetic 
to the side of the Union — all but Bill, Jethro's favorite brother, v^ho 
Loalces an agonizing decision to fight for the Go:xfederacy^ His other 
t\vro brothers, a cousin v;ho lives "with the Greightons, and the school 
teacher v/ho is in love with Jethro^s sister join the Union /irmy. 

Although Jethro does not experience any of the actual warfare 
firsthand, he learns of the horrors of battle from the letters of his 
brothers. He is shocked and confused by the way people vilify Lincoln 
ana Grant for their conduct of the v/ar, and by the violence displayed 
by critics of his family when they refused to diso^-jn Bill for fighting 
\dth the Confederacy* The hardships endured by his faiaily push Jethro 
into manhood. 

This is an excellent novel for adolescent readers. jUl of the 
characters, even those who play the most minor roles, come to life as 
fully rounded, believable people. The details of the war, the attitudes 
of the people and lifestyle of the region are historically accurate. 
The pace of the book is fast and exciting, and it has elements which 
should appeal to almost 'every junior high school student. 

ERIC 
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Science Miction 

Good science fiction can not only satisfy a reader »s delight vn.th 
fantasy, it can offer a penetrating insirht into human nature and 
sociological trends. Today there is a ^.^ade range of good science fic- 
tion by authors of recognized literary cld-ll. l^Iany of the better 
science miction writers such as Robert Heinlein write novels particu- 
larly suited for the young adolescent reader. 

The Guardians 

by Joirn Ghristopher34 

The setting for The Guardians is England in the tvrenty-first cen- 
tury. The strictly controlled society is divided into the Conurb, a 
huge ir.egalopolis where life revolves around electronic technology, and 
the Gounty, vrhere rural life exists much as it was in the nineteenth 
century. 

\Ihen Rob Randall, a Gcnurban boy, is left an orphcm after the 
miy'sterious death of his father, he is sent to a harsh boarding school. 
The only hope for escape is to cross the forbidden barrier into the 
Gounty. Rob manages to make his escape, and he is tal<:en in by a Gounty 

family. Ke learns some horrifying secrets about the society in which 
he lives, and the nature of true freedom. 

This vfell-'\vritten novel is tense and exciting reading. The char- 
acterization is good, and the theme of man's desire for individual 
freedom is compelling. 

34(New York: Collier Books, 1970). 



by PwObert A. Heinlein^^ 

This delightful novel is about the space odyssey of the Stone Tarrily 
v;ho overhaul a used rocket and leave their hone on the moon to see the 
3ightr, in outer space. They are an unusual and brilliant group: Roger 
Stone is an engineer vho nioonlights as a script'^riter for an earth tele- 
vision series; his "ivife, Edith^ is a doctor; the t*.d.n boys. Castor and 
Pollu^:^ are t^^^nage geniuses and "con" artists; their older sister Keade 
is equally intelligent^ though more nearly "normal;" four-year~old 
Lowell is a chess expert; and Graridmother Kasel, one of the original moon 
pioneers, is the most adventurous of the lot. Their adventures are some- 
times dangerous and often hilarious. 

This book is strictly for enjoyment, and it succeeds well. As usual 
Heinlein's knowledge of space contributes a semblance of reality. Kis 
characterization and the bantering dialogue carried on by the family 
members are excellent. 

I^yster?/- 

That early adolescents find great enj'oyment in reading mysteries is 
demonstrated by their continuing interest in the Hardy Boys and Nancy 
Drew stories. It is more difficult to find quality mystery novels for 
this age group. The two di.scussed here are among the few which offer 
sufficient literary substance for class study. 



(New York:,' Ace Books, 1952). 
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Deathrr..an, Do '^ot Fo.U.ovf Me 
by Jay Bennett^^^ 

This novel is an unusual departure froni the standard teenago detec- 
tive type or ir^yut/Ory story* The nystery involves the theft of a veiy 
valuable Van Gogh from the Brooklyn museum, Danny Morgan, a high school 
football star, is the only one other 'than the thieves who realizes that 
the painting hanging in the lauseum is not the original. 

The suspense of the book is not based on finding out what has hap- 
pened to the painting, but rather on the aura of evil which surrounds 
Danny osid from which he doesn't know how to escape. The psychological 
conflict revolves around Danny's almost spiritual experience with the 
painting and his relationship with a s'feuTge and mysterious teacher. 

Deathman^ Do Mot Follrvr Me should inspire a variety of discussion 
topics among the luore mature junior high school reading audience, ranging 
from the meaning of art to the problems of finding personal identity. 
Don McLean's recent hit song "V icent" could be used in conjunction with 
this book to help students understand Danny's reaction to the painting. 

How Vi^ny Miles to. Babylon? 
by ?aula Fo^^ 

To escape the harsh realities of ghetto life in. Brooklyn, ten-yoar- 
old James Douglas creates an imaginary world for hiiuself in an abandoned 
house where he pretends to be an ./Ifrican prince. But one day his dream 



(New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1968). 
^''^Archway Paperbacks (New York: Washington Square Press, 196?)^ 
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vrorld ±a shattered vrnen a gang of teenage dog thieves take over the 
house, kidnar.ping James and forcing hifii to cooperate vdth them. After 
a day and night of terror, Janes musters his courage in a daring escape* 
now j'rany Miles to Babylon? is an exciting and suspenseful junior 
. novel v/ith a sensitive portrayal of a child's dreams and fears* The 
novel's only significant wealcness is the sentimental and highly coin- 
cidental return of James' mother from a mental institution at the con- 
clusion of the story* Othen^se it offers excellent and entertaining 
reading for a junior high school class, 

Romance 

Just as they vd.ll later enjoy Jan cj 'jSyx-e and V/utherinf ^ Heip.hts^ 
junior high school girls like to read romances* For p^orposeb of group 
'study in class^ these need, not be the trite little books so often 
thought of as repre.^cnting the junior novels The two novela recom.- 
mended here are examples of the better quality of adolescent ror.;ances 
which provide interest and study materia?, for the teenage girl* 

Dave ' s Son^ 

by Robert McKay38 

Dave ' s Sont^ is more than a teenage Iv-^ve story* It is the story 
of three young people on the brink of adulthood, who must determine 
their values and direction in life* 

Kate Adams can't «dit until she finishes high school and leaves 
the small town where she grew up 1 or a more exciting life in a big 

^Sflantam Pathfinder Editions (New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1969,)^. 
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city* In the nccmtino she on^oyii the attentions of the most clcj:;orou3 
boy ill tov;r., rial Rood, son of the departnicnt store ovaier^ v;hoso Jiioncy, 
snurt clothes, and flashy car represent the kind of things Kate v:ants. 

iCate begins to question her values as she becomes involved v.dth 
Dave Burdick, a strange young n;an v^hose all-consu;:ajig passion for breed- 
ing chickens has nado hin something of a social outcast a:nong the otiicr 
teenagers. Kate's ci'iginal fear of him gradually changes to interest, 
adodration, and attraction as she comes tc understand him* 

The novel is well v-'ritten, using shifting points of view to shov/. 
Kate's and Dave's reactions to the events around them. The social prob- 
lems they encounter and the realistic view of the process of establish- 
ing mature values give this novel considerably more substance than the 
typical junior novel romance. It should malce entertaining and worth- 
v;hile reading for the more mature junior high school girl* 

A Question of Pride 
by Frederick Laing39 

This novel explores the relationship between Lisa Hawley and' Larry 
Elkins, f:j:st from Lisa's point of view and then from Larry's. Both 
Hre rather special young people— ^Lisa q;iiet, thoughtful, and under- 
standing; Larry extraordinarily talented in music, but afraid to share 
his dreams and ambitions. 

Lisa'' and Larry fall in love while they are in high school, before 
Larry becomes a popular recording star. The story tells how misunder- 
standing and pride alnost destroy their relationship. 

^^(New York: Scholastic Book Services, 196?)^ 
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A Question of Pride is unui>aal for an adolescent ron;ance in that 
it offers no sL-Tiple ansv/crs to findiri£i love orA happiness, and it 
avoids the trite and trivial elements comnon to most books of this 
type. Junior high school boys generally dislilce ronianccs, but girls 
should enjoy this one# 

Snorts wStorics 

Often the literature teacher faces the problem of finding books 
v;hich truly arouse the interests of junior high school boy;:^. Sports 
stories can be of great value in filling this need« Two of the taree 
novels described here have elements which should make them appealing 
to girls as v/ell as to boys. 

Chicane Cruz 
by V/illiaia Gox40 

This baseball story has unusual depth of insight into charact^er 
and personal problems not fotmd in many teenage sports stories • The 
main character* is 1-lando Cruz, v:ho leaves college for professional 
baseball vfhen his father breaks a leg and is unable to v. jrk# His best 
friend and teammate is Jack Kelly, from an unhappy upper-middle clasa 
family. The, two hecortie clos^eiy involved with their roommates, Sandy 
Roosevelt, a bitter and resentful black, and Gil Jones, son of a prom- 
inent and wealthy family who is trying to make it on his own» 

These four' young men all have personal problems which they must 
resolve, at the same time trying to make it in professional baseball, 

^0 (New York: Bantam Books, 1972) • 
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They have rollowed their coach, Karry Ha:rjr»er, to a position at the botto.Ti 
of the minor league heap, where he has been given an opportunity to prove 
hi-Tiseir as a manager, and they must prove themselves ready for the major 
leagues • 

This novQl with its vivid play-by-play game action and its unglamor- 
ous account of life in the minor leagues should provide entertaining 
reading for teenage boys. Yet the romantic interest and the treatment of 
personal amd family p/oblanis should make it appealing for girls as well. 

The Contender 

by Robert Lipsyte^^ 

Life- seems to hold little opportunity for Alfred Brooks. Poor, black, 
orphajied, and a high school dropout, the best job he can find is unloading 
crcites and sweeping up in a Jewish delicatesses. His closest friend has 

IT- 

fallen in vdth a gang of toughs, thieves, and jiznkies, and Alfred is plagued 
by other street youths' for being -"vrtiitey*s slave." But Alfred still dreacis 
of being "somebody," so when th.e_pressures threatening him reach a peak, 
he goes to Donatelli*s gym to train as a boxer. 

The life of an amateur boxer trying to gain recognition and the oppor- 
t\inity to go professional is one of hard work, discipline,, physical pain, 
and mental agony. But Alfred sticks with it, and proves himself to be a 
real contender, not for a boxing championship, but in life* 

Girls will not find this novel particularly enjoyable, but its theme 
of self-determination- set against the realistic and unglamorous sports 
background should be appealing ^to most boys, especially blacks. 

(New York: Bantam Books > 196?), 
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Go, HcTAs Go! 

by John R. Tunio'^'^ 

Liko other junior sports fiction by John Tunis, Go, Tean, GoJ^ has 
sorr^jwhat niore .substance tP it than mp.st books cf this typo. It deals 
vdth the themes of maturi'^y, responsibility, and fair-mindedness in an 
interesting plot about high school championship basketball* Its didacti- 
cism is minimized in that the moral sentLiients are dramatised rather than 
preached. The characters, both teenagers and adults^ arc weU. developed, 
and the game action is vivid. 

The only aspect of the book which might weaken its appeal to today's 
teenagers is that some of the specifics are out-of-date by current stand- 
ards. For example^ cheerleaders are called "yell leaders," boys have 
crew cuts and wear caps with ear flaps, and six feet four inches is consid- 
ered quite tall for a basketball player. But the issues of the story are 
still quite contemporary, and if the teacher can help students to overlook 
the outmoded superficial details^ Go, Team, Go! should offer rewarding 
reading to the junior high class, particularly to boys who are less than 
enthusiastic about books in general* 

Car Stories 

Another type of novel which can be particularly helpful in stirring 
the reading interests of junior high school boy? is the car story. Yet 
research of adolescent literature for this study indicates a shortage of 
good contemporary car stories available* in paperback editions. 

(New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1954). ^ 
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Street Rod 

by Henry Gregor Felscn^^^ 

Probably the best car stories for .teenagorG are those by Plcnry 
Gregor Felsen, A good co:^ple is Stroot Tiod, a story of a teenager's 
desire to ovm a car and his fascination v;ith speed. The exciting plot 
combines underlying themes of social conflict and developing maturity 
to create an appealing story for boys and many girls as- well. The 
novel de.*iion3t rates a true understanding of tho teenager's outlook on 
life and his relationships vdth both peers axid adults. 

Unfortunately the details of Felsen*s books are somewhat passe 
for today ^3 teenagers. Detroit muscle cars, foreign sports cars, and 
dune biiggies have taken the place of the hot rods, of which Pels en 

wrote. But the problems associated vdth a teenager *s ovmership of a 
car have ^c^emained much the same, so if students are encouraged ta 
overlook the out-of-dato details. Street Rod can offer entertaining 
and profitable reading to the jxmior high school class. 

Another novel by Felsen, with similar* strengths and weaknesses 
for the contemporary reader is Hot Rod. ^ 

Thinic Wild! • 
by Arnold I-^dison 

Thin!< ^i^ldj, is typical of one of the common trends in junior npv 
els written during the past ten years in that it combines one of the 

^^Hiuitaui Pathfinder Editions (New York: Bantam Books, 1953). 
^Bantan Pathfinder Editions (Nev/ York: Bantain Books, 1950). 
^^Archway Paperbacks (New York: V/ashington Square Press, 196S). 
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traditional thcrriGs of adolescent Tiction — a tecnaco boy's conflict 
v/ith his parents over oviTiing a car — vrith a treatment of related soc- 
ial conflicts v/hich have involved many people in recent years. 

The protaeonist, Ted Alford, feels socially handicapped v/ithout 
a> car. Jle ii^^ci'^-'^^i''^^ scheir^e .by v/hich he can affQcd.to buy a junk 
car and- fix it up wit}i the acsiatance of his mechanically talented 
friend, Jeff. Ke buys the car and the boys start to work on it, but 
Tod's behavior demonstrates that he is not truly mature enough to be 
responsible for i car. 

Matters become more coinrjlicatcd v/hen a right-v-ong group orgard- 
zes in response to a teenage riot. Led by Oscar Jenks, a friend of 
Ted's parents, the group proposes to crack down on teenagers in a vari- 
ety of vrays, including severe restrictions on teenage drivers. Ted's 
chances- of being able to drive his car once it \vill ran axe seriously 
threatened. Because of pressures resulting from tensions in the com- 
inunity and threats to their o\m family stability, Ted and his parents 
are pushed tov;ard e>diremes. Mr. and' Li:s. Alford join thQ right-iving 
group, ajid Ted participates in senseless and destructive retribution 
against tir. Jenlcs. 

But Ted, trying to establish a relationship with a girl, becomes 
involved in a youth group which shows him how to take meaningful soc- 
ial action without violence or further intensifying community reaction^ 
The influence of the pastor vrho directs the group and one of his 
teachers helps Ted to understand the forces at work in the community, 
and he learns to handle personal and social problems in a more mature 
and stable manner. Fortunately, I-Ir. and Mrs. Alford are basically 



n;od,orate people, and thoy don't v/ant to be involved in anything radical. 
The story concludes with the fa;rd.ly united in an effort on the side of 
noderation^ and of course Tod resolves his conflicts with his father 
over the car. ^ 

The style, characterization,^ and ,t^ qf.ThirJ< V /i.ld! ^ are. DPt, . 
exceptional in any way, but they are adequate to mice this novel enter- 
taining, particularly for the junior high school boy interested in cars. 
The overriding social theae provides more ".Tteat" for class discussion 
than the typical car story. Vrnile Madison does not demonstrate any great 
literary sldll, he does seem to xmderstand teenagercj' problems and view 
of life. 
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It xnay be stated that one oH the major goals of teaching literature 
is to produce students v;ho find pleasure and satisfaction in reading and 
v/ho are equipped vath the cidlls neccssaiy for reading a wide range of 
literature on their o>;n» If this goal is to bo achieved with a greater 
degree of success than in the past, the traditional literature program 
of the secondary schools requires some significant changes. I^lany author- , 
ities in the field of teaching of literature feel that the aspect of the 
curriculum in greatest need of change is the selection of works for 
class study. 

There is much to indicate that the materials which have tradition- 
ally constituted a major part, of the literature curriculum in themselves 
contribute to the defeat of the goals of the literature program* Since 
students are not mature readers, they are seldom prepared to read and 
appreciate the time-honored Vforks of great literature • Rather than forc- 
ing students to read far beyond their level, thereTsy diminishing their 
interest in reading, the teacher of literature at the secondary school 
level should concentrate on helping students to deve!l|Dp more mature read- 
ing skills and tastes. 

In selecting a work for jjlterature study, prime consideration should 

be given to the degree of enjoyment students will receive from their 

, . •» 
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readinc* Students are not lilccly to enjoy a bock if it does not .:.:;.;:.cal 
to their 'interests- or if the skills required for a full reading e:q^er- 
ience are ei-icessively beyond their present level of development. Chal- 
lenge stimulates grovrth^ but the challenge must be confined to limts 
v/hich students can reasonably be e:'qDected to meet* 

The development of reading inaturity is a gradual and sequential 
process which the literature pr ^ram should follow. The junior high 
school grades are especially important since those are the years when 
students: are in the transition phase betvreen a child '"s unconscious de- 
light vath reading and the laore mature stage of conscious enjoyuent. 
The sl-dUs introduced at this level should serve as a basis for later 
"study, but the min emphasis should be on the pleasures of reading. 

Adolescents liJce to read books about other adolescents. They 
like themes v/hich a^-e imjTiediately relevant to their own ULves and 
problems. Animal stories, adventured, mysteries, science fiction,* aiid 
sports stories^ car stories, romances, personal and social problem 
stories, and historical stories are categories which research has 
shovm to be very popular among teenage readers. 

In spite of adverse criticism directed at novels written especi- 
ally for adolescents, there is a significant body of adolescent liter- 
ature which both appeals to teenage reading interests- and is of suffi- 
cient literary quality to merit class study, llany authorities, among 
•them Dwight Burton, Robert Carlsen, Dorothy Petitt, and Stephen Dun-' 
ning^ highly recommend the incorporation of such books int'. *ihe liter- 
ature curriculum. The novels discussed in the previous chapter are 
representative of adolescent literature suitable for class study in 
junior high school. 

ERIC 
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Su,RHostions for Teachers 

xn addition to the recorrjnendatipns presented in this thesis concern- 
ing the objectives of the literature program and the selection of novels 
for class study in junior high school, so.ue further suggestions may be 
offered to the English teacher who wants to bes*.oine more familiar with 
adolescent literature. 

Because junior high school students demand immediate relevance from 
their reading,_it is importai-it that books about contemporary social 
problems and adolescent life be as up-to-date as possible. Therefore 
the list of bdoks selected for class study requires frequent examination 
ajid revision. V/ith the large number of new jvmior novels published every 
year, this should not be a difficult task for the teacher who keeps up 
vd-th the new publications. Several popular and professional journals 
review adolescent literature on a regular basis. Two which are likely 
to be readily available to most teachers and which also provide the most 
thorough discussions of these books are The English Journal and The School 
Library Journal. 

Most of *the bet'oer novels appear in paperback edition within two 
years of their original publication, l-lany of the major paperback pub- 
lishers provide catalogs of their adolescent literature, and some offer 
special discounts for school orders. 

Because of differences in reading interests of students, especially 
the sometimes wide divergence between boys and girls, it is not always 
posc^ible to select one book which vd.ll have a strong appeal for all the 
sti;dents in a class. The same is also true in a class with a wide range 
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of ability, le- -sis. The junior novel inal-ces it easier for the En£;lic;h 
tccLcher to reduce such problt^ns. Since the vast rr»ajority of junior 
novels are coniparatively short, rarely more than two hundred paces, the 
teacher can occasionally offer a choice of two or three novels for study 
by groups of students without greatly increasing his o;vn work load, 

A v;aming about teaching methods needs to bo given and emphasized. 
V^natever vrcrk is selected for study, its appeal to adolescents vdll be 
£rt itly dimnished if it is ovor-analysod or if tcjo long a period of 
time is devoted to discussion of it. The study of a novel at the junior 
high school level should not be an auteapt to point out every feature of 
the genre or a lesson in all the reading skills to be developed in the 
secondary school years. 

An appropriate selection of reading materials in conjunction with 
suitable teaching methods shoiild result in a more enjoyable and more ' 
successful litez'ature program. 

Suggestions for Further Research 
The findings of this study point out the need for further research 
into various aspects of adolescents' reading habits and interests. The 
most in-depth study of this subject was conducted more than twenty years 
ago by George W, NorvellJ While it still offers much valuable insight 
into the reading interests of young people, an up-to-date survey of the 
same scope might add greater enlightenment. 



' The Reading Interests of Youn^ Peopl e (Boston: D, C. Heath 
and Co., 1950). 
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One possible benefit of such a study night bo the revelation of 
changec in reading habito^and^-interests of r.dolescents thw.t ir-ay have 
taken place in the npro than twenty years since h'orvell's findings 
v;ero published. 

Up-to-date research could niore accura*cely nieasuro the impact of 
television cind other nodern leisure pursuits on teenagers' reading. 
Likcvrise, the rjifluencc of current "realistic" juraor novels could be 
evaluated. Sorao of Nor-zcll's f Ladings nerit further exiunination, espe- 
cially in light of cex*tain important social issues. For- example^ the 
vj'oinen^s rights nove;:;ent has opened up a nev: perspective on previously 
unquestioned sexual differences.. No longer can ve accept as absolute 
fact that certain abilities or Lnterests are restricted to mec^bers of 
one se:>:. The question of society's influence in determining the roles 
of the sexes niight well be applied to Norvej-l's findings on sexiaai dif- . 
ferences in reading interests c*' teenagers. To what extent are these 
differences duo to the physiological impact of puberty, and to what 
extent are they due to social pressure for boys to fit into certain 
roles and girls into others? 

Future research into reading characteristics of young people could 
provide important information that v;ould assist in the development of 
relevant, interesting, and productive literature programs. But appli- 
cation of the findings of existing research would result in a :iiarlced 
improvement in the success of the literature curriculum. 
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